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Dei^ahtmext of the Interioh, 

Bureau of Eddcatiox, 
^Vash}ng^on^ September 26 , f 019 . 

Sir: I am transmitting herewith for publication as 9. bulletin of 
the Bureau of Education the report of a survey of flie schools of the 
city of Memphis, Tenn., made under my direction. I am asking that 
it be printed in the following seven parts: 

Part 1. Chapter I. An Industrial and Social Study of Mem- 
phis. 

Chapter II. School^ Organization, Supervision, and 
. it Finance.* 

Chapter fll. The Building Problem. 

Part '2. Chapter I. The Elementary Schools. 

Chapter II. The Higii Schools. 

Part 3* Civic Education, ^ 

Part 4. Science. / * 

Part 5/ Music. ^ ' ,, 

Part p. Industrial Arts, Home Economics, and Gardening, 

Part 7, Health Work. 

Respectfully submitted. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF MEMPHIS ‘& 
TENHESSEE. , , 'ST 


INTRODUCTION. 

* Tn April, 1919, at the request of the Board of Education of 
Memphis, Tenn., the United States Commissioner of Education sub- 
mitted the randitions oh which the Bureau of Education would make 
h survey of the public school ^stem of that city/ These fconditions, 
as stated by the Commissioner of Education, follow : 

(1) That the boarO of education, the superintendent of pnbUc school^ and 
nil other public officers and teachers connoted with the schools will give me 

• theji^fsons detailed to make the'suWey their hearty cooperation, to the 
end that the survey may be made nfost effectively and economlcaUy. 

(2) That the survey committee be pemaltted to find the facts as they are, 

' and. In so far as may seem advlsablejto report them as they are found. 

(3) That the findings of the survey committee and such recommendations 
for the Improvement of the schools as nfhy seem to be desirable may be pub- 
lished as a bullettn of the Bureau of Education at the expense of the Federal 
Government for distribution, first, among the cltliens of Memphis and, second, 
among stiiUonta of eOuc&tloB throughout the country, , 

^4) Thai? the necessary expenses of the «nrey, Including expenses for 
ti-avel and subsistence for employees of the bureau detailed for this work, an^ 
the honorariums and expenses of the one or more addlttoal persona whom 
may be necessary to employ to assist Id the work wlU be^d by the board of 
education. It Is understood, however, that the board will not be obligated for^ 
expenses beyond 15,000. 

It Is my purpose to begin the survey on or before May 12 and to baye the 
field wor]f of It finished In June. The final report* will be submitted and printed 
as early as possible a^ter the 1st of July. Such portion ns nfiay be needed by 
the board In determining their huildiog policy for next year will, be submitted, 
as much earlier than the 1st of July as possll^e. 

On May 5 the commissioner was notified that all the conditions* 
named had been agreed to. To assist; him in making this study the. 
commissioner appointed the following commission: 

THE aVBVXr COUMISSIOlf. " y - 
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1F*i*ank ^. Bunker, ^SpecioH^ in City Sctioot Syifema, of ^ 

. dii^eclor i - / 

Xlromar45^sanael\ Pro of Slen^^ry Educati^ <?oUa1ys far . il 
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Elmer W. hhiistyr ISupervisor of MuHrial Education, FuMitf Schools, Cfc»- 
oirmafi, Ohio. 

'pietclier B, Dreaslar* SpecialM in School Architecture, Sanitation, DuUdings, 
em^ Bguipsncnt, Bwreau of RdMoation. 

ArthTirW. Tmnn, Specioliit in Civic Edwttiiott, Bureau of Education. 

Will Enrhart, Supcn-isor of Hwdc, PubHc Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. ^ 

Alice Burrows Fernnndez, Spenalist Social and Industrial Problems, Bufcau 

of Education. . 

« Florence C. Fox, SperialiKt in Primary Qratle Education, Bureau of Education. 
Ada- Vfm Stone Harris, ;)n*rrfor of Elcmentarv Practice Teaching,- Public 

BobooU, JHitshiirgh, Pa. * 

Carrie A. Lyfortl Specialist tn nome Economics, Bureau of Education. 

P A. MerrlU. Specialist in School and Home Gardening. Bureau of Education. 
J^hn U Rnniiali: Specialist in School and Home Gardening. BureaH of Edu-- 

eatiou. , „ 

Wlllanl S. Small. Specialist Uf^chool Hygiene and Physical E^dstealton. Bureau 

"'of Education. * v c t 

George R. TrrtSR. Prpifutor of Hcrondam Ettvration and Stair Htgh Sthool 

■Ifutpcrtor, Ohin Sti^te Vnive'rHty. 

The field work began May 12 and was completed June 7, except 
thnt twb members bf the staff remained two weeks, longer. 

Wliile-the time for the examination of conditions was short, tlm 
schools closing for tlic yeai' on June 13, nevertheless, through careful 
- organization of the work and through frequent meetings oCthe staff 
£or the disenssion of e'fery pliaj% of the problem, definite and positive 
conclusions in which all concimj^d, were quickly reached. Although 
the comniission as a whole considered every iniportant activity, of the 
• -work of the system, each meniber was assigned to the particular field 
of his intoi-est. The reports bf the members of the commission were 
organized by the director of the survey and transmitted to the Com- 
missioner of Education for his approval. The report is issued in 
S^parote- parts for general circulation. ^ 

lirt p.virrs to be issxted. 

I. An Industrial and Social Study of Memphis. 
IL School > Organization, Supenrision, and Fi- 
, , .• nance, 

Qiapter IH. The Building Problem. ^ 

2: Chapter. I. The Eleinpntary Schools. 

Chapter IJ. TTie Hi^ ‘-Schools. \ ‘ 

Civic Education. \ - , 

Sbjeneq. > 
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Kionsly avoided either praising or blaming, crediting or discrediitii^^ 
individiwls. The matter of placing an estimate upon the value. of 
the Mrvices which individuals are rendering is the duty of lo^l au- 
thorities; It falls outside the province of the survey commission and 
has not been attempted. i 

The commission ’desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy 
and consideration shown its members by citizens of Memphis, the 
membeis of the board of education, the secretaiysr oflSce, the super-* 
intendent and his clerks, and the entire school 'corps. Without ex- 
c^tion, all ^|«rated to make the investigation as thorough and’ as 
emcient as the time would permit. ^ - 

A special word of, appreciation is’due tUc mnnageraeht of the 
loiing Men s Christian Association for providing office rooms and 
equipmen for tlie staff, without charge, and to the local company 
handling the Burroiigh’s. Adding Machine, whic^very kindly loaned 
one of these machines to the staff. 

A summary of conclusions and rccominendatmns will bo found at 
the end of each chapter* ^ ^ 
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PART 5. MUSIC. 


Counts.— 1. Music In the elementary white schools.— The textbook ; rote slngln* ; 
training voices; beglMlng of technical Instructlcn ; careless teaching; part singing: 
voice classmcaUon; eltcat of formal eiamlnaUono; lni#><juate preparation of teach^ 
music In West Tennessee Normal School; lack of equipment. 2. Music In elementary 
colored schools— Conttast between Negroes ai«l whites; faults of InstrucUon; mono- 
toUM among Negro children ; lack of slght-slnging abUlty. 3. Music In the high schools— 
A. Central High School— Chorus and orchestra Instruments should bo prorided* oelec- 
Uons for appreciation; school credlf for outside work; B. Vocational High School— 
^vdoplng musical Interest; recommendaUons ; C. Kortrecht High School (colored)- 
QuaUUes of ^^g ; tonal quaUtles; sltfht singing; the band: chorus alngtng should be 
dflvflop^ ; the best In Negro music should be conserved and developed. 4 General 
pocts-Mnslc^ or^nliatlons; interest of chamber of commerce; private Instruction 
among school children; money cost of private InstrucUon; trl SUte examining board; 
supervision In Memphis Bcbools. 6. Summary of recommendations. 




1. MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY WHITE SCHOOLS. 

The list of schools provided members of the survey contained' 
the names ot.23 elementary schools for white children. The obser- 
vations set forth in this section of the report are based on a progpram 
of visits that included 16 of these schools and almost one-third of 
the total number of classes in the schools visited. No cnoclusions are 
drawn that were not confirmed repeatedly by observations of many 
classes in many schools. 

THE MUSIC TEXTBOOK. 

The books of music and^ther musical material on which the course 
of study is based are naturally of first interest. Their nature and 
distribution are likely to represent the pedagogical belie'fe and 
cal standards pf the department of music, and the amount of 
rial provided is likely to tell something either of the intelligence afi^ " 
enthusiasm put back of the departmental ^ork, or of conditions in 
the loc^ school system or in the organization of the whole, State 3?'. 

cational system^which react powerfully upon the provision of ^ 
materiaL Several points in a discussion of this question as related^ -^ 
to the schools of .Memphis must be reserved.for a later pag^. At this 
point it' need be'Swd only that, the i^ool children in, 
fairly, pro^c(^\with S ;baBi^ t^"of proven 
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lo THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 0>' MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 

tcntions of the authors of the series, and is in till essentials in con- 
formity with the standards of accomplishment now- generally ac- 
cepted for each grade. 

But the selection of a text and the assignment of the books to the 
various grades amount to little more than staking a claim. The work 
undertaken in an endeavor to improve the claim, and the success of 
this work, as measured by the product brought forth, arc nmtters of 
still greater intere.st. 

The overwhelming consensus of opinion to-day is that in the first, 
year of school little or nir attention should be given to the introduc- 
'tion of the staff and staff notation. At the age of 6 years many chil- 
dren haye not acquired the use of their singing voice. The first song 
attempted in September in a first primary room will often re\eal the 
presence of a vefy large number of so-called “ monotones.” This is 
particularly true in cities that, like Memphis, do not have ))ublic 
kindergartens in connection with their schools; and it is quite true 
of cities that do have kindergartens, unless the binging in the kinder- 
garten is wisely guarded and directed and is not used solely as a 
mere vchiclo for the transmission of a text. Nor do children at the 
age of 6 universally have use of a vocabulary of tones and a familiar- 
ity with tonal usages such ns arc acquired through a gencTous musi- 
cal experience. If they lack such a vocabulary, it is as foolish to be- 
gin to teach them the printed symbols of tones as it woidd be to bc- 
rin to teach them the printed syrvbols of language before they could 
speak or know the meanings and uses of the words they would be 
asked to recognize. Finally, music should certainly be presented 
through the ear, and the aural impressions ycceivcd should be brought 
strongly to the attention of the mind, before the mind is diverted to 
a consideration of symbols -presented to the eye that hold no content 
of ringing tone for the’imagTnation of the learner. 
m. 

the quautt or i^ote sinoino. 

- The Memphis schools are in accord with approved practice in that 
they limit the work in music in the first year almost entirely to rote 
pingiri^. The staff is often introduced, it is true, usually in a some- 
whftt hesitating way, at the end of the first year; and becau^ that 
k early, it is not related to.music in the min^ of th^children, 
tflrbqgo ahont the work on h in a new frame of mind, as they would 
go about the study of the Corinthian column. But the practice in 
.Memphis is nht vigbrous ohtrosive and need<not be dwelt upon ^ 

here. - ^ •> ^ ^ 

idfiging Mi first prind^ gya^^^in-Mtoilgms/Ss-a matt^ 
fat nrtMh gTSter eon|i#i»tibm It attifc bs.»id that mostTi||| 4 
bad. 'file to^prodwtion trf Ihe child^ep, & faulty, the voihes Umg . r ' 



MUSIC. „ 

, chesty and ; songs are almost invariably pitched too low; there 
are altogether too many monotmies in mo^ of the rooms, especially 
for the end of a school year, and the songs'used are not selected care- 
^yj in obedien^ to fixed standards of musical value, literary qual- 
ity, and adaptation to the voice and tlie mind of the child. Bote 
^ngs heard in primary rooms rangetl all the way frtmi smne of the 
Men and most widely used sorui^ of Jessie Gaynor, sun^ with cQn- 
siderable understanding of the purpose of rote singing and with 
fairly pleasant tone, to the most ba^ric yelling the observer even 
heard in a so-called educational institution, on the woret song he 
ever heard tolerated in any such institution — &n atrocity ont.ifle d 
“Everybody Calls Me Honey ”-that would have been cheap in the 
mouths of a Broadway tango crowd, and in the mouths of children 
w« an insult to childhood. Of course the teacher who introduced 
this song is not fit to teach children and should be promptly ejected 
from the system. Needless to say, the song was not suggested or 
sanctioned by the supervisor of music. Another type pf faulty 
§ODg, not so objectionable, but much more frequently heard,'^va8 the 
“ action ” song. In the most striking,example of this sort that jvas 
exlubited, the children prepared for the song by crouching on the 
floor and before completing it indulged in some rather violent leap- 
mg. There was some rather breathless singing intermittently— 
when the exercise was not too vigorous— but naturally such tone as 
was produced was bad. Just what the performance had to do with 
nuisic wms quite obscure. It was undertaken, however, as an exhibit 
of music work and not as an exhibit of pliyaical training, which 'it 

much more resembled. 

But more serious than these occasional errors in the selection of 
songs IS the buck of clearly defined standards and an efficient tech- 
nique m teaching rote songs. Veiy niany times the songs hWl 
were pitchy too low. .The teachers wei^e often supplied with pit»K 
pipes, and in higher grades, where the pupils sang froip notes, usually 
^ them very effectively. Thoix) was great carelessness, hawefer,’ 
m pitching ..rote songs. The teacher usually guessed at^tbe- pitch, 
and the guera of a teacher in such case will invariably l»' (oo lo#, 
In one or two instances, but one or two onfy, the teacher let i|h« 
^rmitting them to^tart without giving them an* 
pitqh. The child with the stron^t voice— which was very UkelV 
to be the cliestiest— then led. , • ,i 
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All unconsciously to the child, without any special vocal exercises 
of any kind, this voice may easily be established and maintained by 
a few simple practices. The very first songs should begin with tones 
located somewhere on the upper half of the staff and range from 
there downward rather than upward; the songs should never range 
bplow middle C, and should “center’’ always around the middle of 
the staff or higher; the tone should always be kep4 sweet. and light 
(which can be done by the teacher giving ‘the soi^[^ut in a small^ 
unaffected voice) ; declamatory utterance, with a view of emphasiz- 
ing some too violent text, should be avoided ; the teacher by a casual 
word or two should lead the children to listen to the tones they are 
making and wish to make those tones beautiful; the musical sense of 
the children should be developed in general by considerable hearing 
of the melodies of songs they are to learn separated from the words, 
as against the current practice, entirely unnecessary, of giving great 
attention to the words separately and' none whatever to the musical 
facts of the song separately; only songs that have some real beauty 
should be chosen, since crude and ugly songs invariably call forth a- 
crude and ugly style of singing (wj^ness the “vaudeville?’ voice) ; 
and finally, as one positive effort, s(eps to cure monotones slmuld be 
taken from the first day on. 

It is not to be understood that Memphis is believed to be violating 
all these principles.. There is some frightfully bad singing, as wo 
have remarked, but there is also some good singing, and a very 
great proportion that needs only a very little intelligent effort to 
make it good. The criticism is that the work does not give evidence 
of a well-understood and complete system of educational belief. 
Either such a creed is not formulated or else it is pot understood 
and followed by the elementary room teachers. Another fa^r 
may be the lack of knowledge and skill on the part of the rdom 
teachers, especially in a year {hat witnessed great depletion in the 
ranks of teachers and the induction into the schools of many new 
find insufficiently trained teachers. But lack of knowledge and skill 
eftn explain only part of the shortcomings observed, for these were 
obviously due more to wropg aims. Such inadequacy, as compared 
-with uncertaiir aims, works far mote imfortunately in the upper 
grades in Memphis than it does in the lower. The insufficient time 
' given music M the Memphis schools, whicli will be discussed more 
lengtjh late, may also ^bear upon the results role singing, in 
Ihe* primary grades. Stilly ^he ifapct^^maiuis tMt m#re time used 
' efficiently in present lkiA.d of* inatruction''wotii|d not produce right 
the^ims are n{)t idigk^ Wd are not clearly discerned, 
injurious OP- tones could ^'' easi y ond 

Oorreejl^i 

mmtv teacher . witiL ft pitch-pipe tod ^o|j|d require to use ^ 
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If a teacher is informed and conscientious, she wili have no dear* 
to do differently. 

f HE PROBLEM OF THE MONOTONES. * 

The complete inattention given the monotone was most depress- 
ing It does r^jiiire a conaderable knowledge and technique to 
deal with monotones succe^fully„ and, in view of a number of 
unfavorable conditions in /Memphis, some measure of ill success 
would not have been surprising. But the impression gathered by 
the ob^rver was that the school system in general was curiously 
unaware of or apathetic toward any problem of monotones at all. 

In npmerous rooms a large, percentage of children mumbled in 
unmusical undertone while theTemaining ones sang. The result was 
depressing, from a musical standpoint and intolerable from the 
.standpoint of sympathy for the qhild’s welfare, progress, and free 
participation with his fellows. Practically no comment on this 
jmase of practice was heard from members of the teaching staff, 
though other features were ^m time to time mentioned, in terms 
of satisfaction or regret or inquiry. The omission was the more 
puzzling in view of the fact that no belief antagonistic to a policy 
of dealing with monotones, #as heard expressed. Tliefe was for- 
merly , of copise, a belief in some quarters that children muniblmff 
m such,rfash^on were unmusical and could not “learn music” any- 
way. Many d child has had a blight of restraint amtself-deprecia- 
t ion- flung intp his life by this. fal» and ci*uel charge. Later it 
was demonstrated by the work of thousands of 'Clever teachers, 
dealing with hUndre^ of thousands of children, that if pupils re- 
mained in such ^ndition it was not because they were slighted bV 

nature but were Unfortunate in their assignment of teachers. • - 

Because there are so few exraptions it may be taken as a safe rule’ 
to apply to any and all monotones that they are not aurally defective 
but vi^lly awkward. Test their discrimination in pitch and it vHll -vi 

who are singing most accurately. - . i 
Theiif difficulty . IS that they have developed only a speaking voioet. " ^ 
This voice is stiff, has little range of pitch inflection, and is charac- 
temed by commg straight forward from the back- of ^e throat, 

Iwlow the arch of tl\e palate. The singing voice, distinction' is 
light, flrable, high of pitch, and Kas large nasal and finhtal plabe-i:^- 
iri^t. The adjusftnent of the vocal apparatus to produce it is quite " ^ 
different froin that made in speaking. A child may never ha:^e madV^ 

. any more than he has made' an adjusi^ehtrf^l 

whispering, for ihstance-which is often quite'^ifficUlfc^or hifti;-^^ 

fraino 

!:aSvit:WOuld:be' to aiimrm«.thaf. 
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Although |>osjtive uieusures df instruction, rather than mere safe- 
guarding nieasures. must be adapted to cure monotones, these mea^?- 
ures are not mysterious or difeik, or beyond acquisition by any 
teacher \fho lends hci-self to competent instriiclion for a few minutes. « 
‘ They are current information i and ia cnri*ent use in thousands of 
Hchoolroams in the United States. It would be well worth while 
for the entire primary teachin|v staff in Memphis, led by the music 
department, to address itself to this one definite reformative measure. 
The corps could very easily accompliali it, and the results would be 
invalu/ible. At present the monotones themselves suffer, ^.and they 
corrupt the voic^ and eui's and hinder the musical deMopment of 
countKss others. They are also comipting the aural development * 
of their teachers. 

THE BEOINXING OF- TECHNIC AL INSTRUCTION. 









It is in the second year that meOmds iii teaching music ai;0iaqst 
sharply differentiatecl. Here the business of tochnifcal instruction is 
serioudy undertaken amf all first steps in instruction of the child 
are more important than later steps, and iphst be carefully and 
sympatlieti^klly made. The, work in Memphis at this point has much 
to commend it. The serie^W textbooks and, charts used do not 
follow the “ song study ” mqthbd, which' is the method in favOr ^ith 
tho larger part of educational thought^ to-day. NeveVtlieleas, the 
department of music has, in an experimental way, inaugurated some 
of the features of tlie song-study method, and sought to apply ceidaiu 
))hase8 of that method to instruction. Although that instruction is 
related to musical material that was not designed for such use, a good 
result is entirely possible, and the endeavor deserves all praise. 

But while the method in second-^ear work>is commendable, iherc 
are some /aults of other kinds that must bo recognized. Tlie quality 
of tone heard from the pupils was ^ften faulty/ and the songs were 
sometimes pitched too low. The attainment, tw, in different schools 
and rootns was very uneven. In a' lew rooms, indeed, practically 
nothing had been accomplished, though the survey was made, at tho 
c]k^‘Df a ^hool ^ear. The intixiduqtion of stad notation an^ the de- 
velq^mept of sight singing had in the^ cases b^n neglected, and all 
jtihat such classes could present was a rdte song or two,' sung badly, 
llie alirp<nnu8 mentioitbd/in an earlier paragraph was, for in- 
dons by a secohd'^ade class. On, the Qther hand, some ex- 

were heard^ and a knb^lodge 

" thi^'waa (^ven tuo ady^c^ to Be % rij^ht 

pqjiibn tatW muwal wwer,of,A^ pUpila was 
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. A ^ood :{>raotiM that- seined to come with the introduction of tech- 
nical work in the second grade was the greater use of the pitch pipe 
by teachers. ' 

In connection with songs there was marked indifference toihe 
proper pitch. Whenever the staff notation was followed 'by pupils ~ 
find teacher, howevei>, the. rule was a rather careful “tuning up;”, 
This arises quite naturally from the practice, very systomatitally \ 

■ followed out in practically all the schools observed, of requiring the ' 
pupils- to derive their keynote, in any key whatever, from a C pitch 
. pipe. No other feature of instruction in music is so well . understood 
and so uniformly and efficiently carried put'by the tejbhers in Mem- 
phis as is this one. Once in a while it delayed^/irfie singing; and as 
will always happen occasionally, a teapfier yub consume a lot of 
> aluablo time by umiwning the class at t^e end of a songAn E flatdby 
blowing a-C pitch pipe and calling it Do,” and then tuding them np 
again; to.aiiother song in E flat. But the practice is /ood in itself, 
and handled as efficitotly as it is it becomes a valualjjfe factor in the 
training of pupils ai^l teachers alike, 

‘ Tire READING OF TUE SYLLABLE NAMES OF S'OTE^T » 

A practice that was observed in connection with all singing from 
the staff, from second year’ on, but which began to accumulate its 
^ une^apable^rain of ills in the thi^'year, was th 6 reading, or mere 
saying, of the .syllable names of the notes in a piece about to be at- 
tempted in singing. .This is a species of work»prbperly classifed 
under the geniis. “sljjidy of mathematical relationships in music.” 
When done incidentally, for an occasional note, it inay bte unobjec- 
tionable, bub when done as a basic practice, with full belief in its 
efficacy, it is a pernicious practice that does much hai-m. •> 

Syllables are valuable as handles with which to bring tones into 
the mind. Unless the pupil immediately hears the toneei when'“Dh- 
sol ” is announced, or unless when he hears the toqes, os on piano Ke 
'ininiediately thinks “ Do-sol.” .his syllables represent no contribution • 
to his true musical development. If ^the pupils looked at the music 
and silently thought the pliable <md their asao&kUed tCTiee ^ 

,they would bo gaining in musical power. But the syllable w^ ' 
always, .under tliis practice, read in conceit by the class in a itaccato 
spei^g voice. No tones echoed through .the minds of the childrra ; 
as they read. Note also that there is absolutely no ffeeling ftr the" 
rhythmic movement of thft song under this piyicess,' Tfi^nsult -is v 
that the song.is as piiknewn to the prfpils when the dreary- reiiditig' ^ 
18 completed as it was before; the time l^s been- totally lost; 
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and practicing by the pupils^^er^ will come a day when it is al- 
most impossible to establish tbis necessary association.’ The reason 
is that pupils, lacking it, will at an early stage apply ^rong sounder..* 
to corr^ names, or, less frequently, apply right sounds wrorig , 
names. In either case the pupil is being cortfirmed in musical u^^ 
truth. Jf he says “Do-sol ’’'(which may bo right) but gives the 
tone^ Do-mi,” or says “Do-mi” (which# may be right) but sounds 
“ ^fcesol,” it is obvious that “ Sol ” soon comes to mean anything, 
everything, or nothing. To establish its correct musical association 
after so nlany wrong associations have been heard is quite out of pos- 
sibility. 

This may not seem serious to the musician or thoughtful reader not 
in close touch with musical education, but it is as injurious to* the 
child’s musical education as it would be to your child’s literary educa- 
tion to have him, in his first instruction in reading, look at the word 
“cot ” anjhave it called “ dog ” once,-^‘ cow ” another time, and “ cat ■” 
Another time. Apply this to all- words and one realizes what utter 
chaos may result. 

And yet some of the steps connected with this process seem, at first 
glance, genuinely educational. The child must “think out” or.* 
“study out” his music. Truly, given the scale and the staff and the 
methods of reckoning, he can “ think out” the names; but ho can not 
* think outiiiii^ without having heard them, not in their present exact 
relationship albne^bu^ in many relationships. One ’docs not give a 
child certain princlj^l^ of relationship and a knowledge of certain 
chromatic signs, ancTthen ask him to how the chromatic scale 
sounds; ho asks him to listen to it. After some listening to it and 
trying of it himself, he may properly be asked to think how it sounds. 
But note that such thinking is rememberings .It can not be done until 
the child has a store of tonal memories and has associated these indis- 
solubly with names and signs. 

From the point noy? reached, a general and fundamental comment 
on the woi^k in aft the elementary white schools in Memphis may bo 
launched. TKF^processes of imitation exem'jfiifleaMcn are woe- 
slighted; and instruction, often at the place where it is most 
earnest and most systematicalfy promoted, is, for the greater part, in- 
struction of the intellect in recognizing scientific relatiofiaEi^, in- 
stead mstniction designed to develop the specifically musical 
ii^are ana capabilities of the pupils. 
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early in the survey and later repeated ninny times was that there were 
^ an extraordinary number of infidelities to the musical facts of songs 

previously learned and put in repertoire for familiar singing. In 

case these were rote sohgg, as they would be in primary rooms, it was 
found that often the teacher had taught .the song wrongly. More 
frequently, howeyer, it was evident that the song had been given out 
correctly, but that it had hot been listened to often enough or atten- 
tatively enough to insure coiTect imitation from the pupils. 

Soligs originally learned by note by the pupils were frequen’% in 
the same state. On one occasion in particular the deviation from the 
. printed notation was so great that it amounted to almost an impro- 
visation by the pupils. Admittedly, this betrays carelessness jrlack 
of musicanship on the part of the teacher; but since this song had 
been learned by note, it also must be evident that little of tonal sug- 
gestion was carried to the pupils by tha syllable names when they 
slowly computed them. Once they had left -off spelling out notes, 
they were free, and took the path of least melodic resistance. Still, 
again, .the pupils took the ascending series of scale names, do, re, mi^ 
fa, sol, and applied them to the mnes of a descending scale with no 
perceptible disquietude over the irreconcilability of the two. In 
another instance h song began with “ mi.” After “ do ” was soundeH 

the pupils were unable to sing “mi,” and found it only by sinmnir 
, do, re, mi. j j e, k 

It is not to te understood that these and other shortcomings that 
j could be cited were invari^ly present. What is meant, however, is 
that most of the faults iiwfiie work, except those connected with part 
singing, can bo ascribedLto a. conception, conscious or unconscious,, 
lodged in the minds of the teachers that instruction in music means 
^ implanting a . knowledge of sttfff relationships in the pupil’s mind 
instead of developing his musical capabilities. Often, indeed, os 
we ghnll see, instruction- swings still further from the path, and does 
not tend to impart even genuine knowledge* 

PAKT-SIXniNO. 
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In the fourth year the new aim in almost- all nwsic courses is to 
develop and establish two-part singing. In this, as in other featuitea, 
the cou^ in Memphis follows standard outline?. Many important 
lesults in musical edu£ation depend upon careful training iti singing 
in parts, and consequently a brief discussion of them inay riot be 
out of place. ~ . . i ^ 

Obviously one impor^fat condderadSfei i$ that qf neo^ty. ^ Soon«^ 
or later .yoices diyerg^. andjiuil^ the;a^^ 

iw# comparatiTOly t1u> 
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(jboral mmsi^ with itsi^^ waw«ig"4pgether of different ^«do© 
1ia^3s clk^d, bo far a& tho joy of ^Viidpation isoon^med, unless 
part sin^g is establi^ed. Moreover, the instinct and d^iae to ^ 
bleiid voices togethei/iiarmcaiically is <piite, as strong and natural 
as is the desire tp^^ring a tun©.. It does not develop as early as tlic 
desire to Sing in unison, and it is not so strong and is not • made 
i^anifest so early in the caae-of the white race as it is with the negi'o 
race.-. But at the age at which it is w'dinarily begun in schools there 
is a xnarked desire for part-singing. 

Of miicli greater importance, however, is the fact that the pnictice 
'forms a basis for a far broader and sounder musical education than 
does singiiig the melody. The solo or unison song invariably takes 
‘ on the charadcr/pj individual emotional expression. The ear, in 
such case, may easily Jbe closed, and the individual be too active in 
expression to be at ttb same time receptive. But when one sings 
in parts, the impulsive, abandonment to an» inner emotional urge is 
tempered by an equally stroi^g jpeej^tive attitude to the musical 
impressions received from withc^jt. There is the sens© of listening — ' 
' and listening for beauty of effect— las well as the impulse to expres- 
siem. Exactly this attitude of harkening for beauty is .ihe'one which 
.brings most refinement of spirit, most true culture, both musical 
ftTiH general, to the pa^qipant. Again, there is the social discipline. , 
.^11 more str6ngly ^narked in orchestral playing, of working in 
cooperation '^ith others, while yet'being responsible for the conduct 
^ of a s^paxate but coordinate part. Finally, there is a simulation 
to menW effort in comprdiwiding tlie more complex musical dosi^* * 
and jjS. l^tamiug hold on a part-that must blend in prapei* balance 
Talv% larg^ design. ■ , ' 

" n foUfi>ws, Sbejx, tha|^ part singing is Iwelt done in a school 
Ignteni, broad and ^ong vakies in musical troining are insorec^ 
tilwKRigh tl^’fa^ alone. Memphis the attepliiMi paid to part 
pti-i g in g .and the resiilts'in it that came under observation in the 
$ret week bf the music survey ,< f onrted one of the most encoutuging 
of the entii> situatibau ^There wV much of detail in.j;ho 
^0acti^ that was*faalty, notwithstanding; but the values gocaired 
fum4|^»S&ltttal that smaller shortcomings cotald Ito regained 
' ool^ratiV* composure, IDa the seocmd week, howeTer,'the 

wejee, as a jgile, far Jess competent m%|)aft anging. 

’ results, wMch has^ come ^o .our 

attaoiion .in (inn'ectiw^ «ther l®e wojk>; was again - 

iQa^^ wag fgTon^lef an4 one ' 

nuw giw*t)Mt pait fMugipj ; {a Mwaphia more &an in an^ 
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, . MUSIC,; . .,-. 

;,• EKBORS IN VO^ CUainCATION. ' 

The faults in part singing in Memphis, even where it was best, 
wem primarily connec^ with errors in treating voices and only 
indirectly vitiated the results to the ear and tha mind. First of 
the^ fwlts is the pernicious practice, quite ^eraUy followed in 
Memphis, of assigning all hoys to the lowest part or parts. There 
16 absolutely no excuse for this practice. It is known ^tefcchers, 
singers,, and directors of boy choirs all over the world that until the 
* change of voice a boy’s voice has all the range of a girl’s voice, and 
possibly more, and that the quality is firmer and more impressive. 
The only assumption that can be taken that is true to the facts is that^ 
a roomful of bop and prls at thb age marked thp introduction 
of two-part singing consists-of treble voices of equal range. AH the 
music in any. reputable course, and the course used in Memphis is 
jsuch, whether it be one-part or tha first soprano or the second soprano 
of a two-part song^fies well within this range. ’ 

For tlie sake of aeveloping all voices consistently throughbut all 
of this jange, for the sake of acquainting the j[>upils with the truth 
about- their voices and their relation to parts, ahd for the sake of 
developing tlie musical brains of the pupils ^uniformly in the en- 
deavor toehold to a lower part, all children sl\ould sing in well- 
balanced proportion tluough all this range, and sometimes on the 
lower part as well as the upper. To confine Sop ta tha lower part 
p to teach them the falsehood that their voices are lower .than thpse 
of ^rls. .^ain, to restrict them so is to exploit their chest tones 
until their beautiful register is lost to them and .it® very existence 
is dis^Iieved. On the other hand, to restrict the girls to the upper 
part^is similarly to teach them falsely andjn fiie^end to weaken their 
grpp of music till they are utterly unable topping anything but the 
air. ’ Boys should not be herded into seats pn one side of the 
room and_ girls into seam on the ot)ier..* Every row shoul^ contain 
.some -boys and some girld seated anita without 
sex. ^ onh sPng,.qr thrii^h one di$'br one week, the^pupih^ boju ’ 
and girls, on one dide of the icoonr should sing the Jownr on^the 

neit song or day.^or w^ the othcif pupils shonlt sing % Inwer 

If. m first learning a piece fhe J^arts-ahe practto^.s^iim^I*'^ 
they e^ M^be, al?,i)npfls>ould ^ toge<hsr, fin* ojjose^art,'’ 
thiw on the other, . p Jsja very.girdiiwaste p| fpooxtoi^io 

taaoe ifiH voioes are kdapliid. to litlMir 

as!»rjffiiayg.-ia«JS 

wjbofie .VOIOQ 9 ^ um to 
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til voices begin to ^change. Then the range ef each voice shotild bo 
^ ascertained^ classified, and provided with’ musid^ according to the 
facts. ' ^ 

In some rdoms in which two-]part singing was heard*, both boys 
and girls.were on both parts, but this was exceptional. In general 
in such rooms, division by sex was the rule. In aSiswer to inquiries 
the observer was told that in regular seating the boys and girls were 
usually separated, and that this seating was merely maintained for 
singing, with ~the-re§ultant assignment of parts by sex. But even 
so, the boys might occaSfonally sing soprano. In singing songs with 
three treble-voice paiSl, the second part was occasionaily assigned 
^ group of boys and girls mixed, and once, at least, the third part 
was so assigned. In the main, however, division by sex was retained, 
and the bad implications of the practice were accentuated by relegat- 
ing the boys to the third part alone. It mu^ not be forgotten, *on 
the othelf hand, that although the parts were badly assigned they were 
usually, in the large groups of schools, heard the first week* well car- 
ried. Too much emphasis can not be placed upon the value of such 
success, in a phase of training of very great importJince, 
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VOICE CLASSIFICATION THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES. 

In the seventh and eighth grades the evil results growing out of 
wrong voice classification reached a climax. The music used, while 
good in itself> was often totally inappropriate the voices in the 
room, or when it was appropriate was so badly assigned that there 
t»uld be no hope of success, musical, -vocal, or educational.* 

.Good management of singing and instruction in music in the 
seventh and eighth grades of pulilic schools requires a special technic 
on the part of the teacher. The technic is not elaborate and is npt 
profound or subtle, but it is very definite and is essential. 

The voices of some boys break in the ^vehth year. Indeed, a small 
number of voices in the sutth year.. In the eighth year a larger 
Incumber breitik. tJi^afiy a tnefe gl^ce at the stature nnd physiog^ 
nw]^ of the boys will repeal to t|ie teacher which ones are entering 
mutation period. A irip*up ahd'doWn the aisles while all are 
will eiiliable th§ t^her to distinguish further the voices thab 
departing' feqia the juvenile, treble voice rang^ iudd'hrief indi- 
hearings .-wm oowiplete the teachor^s Moiidrfg® of th® 
yo^ choh^ri^ica qf'lhe. indivifiifi^aa e groupvi^ Ko inatter 'Whei^ 
diifemiiaaon of voic^ occor^ it^ sdttMA he'ihowi and be provided 
iar fb® fifth- grade8"th®^^vm^tu«|v|dl bo 

parttiu7> AorigM 
XiftiAh |T>^es a^^ v^^ mar; 
teloi^litij'ai^ guaMii^^iadsome'a^^^ 
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attention as to assi^ent of parts. In seventh grades three-part, 
treble-voice sin&ing is generally maintained ; but now and then classes 
of seventh-grade pupils will be found that include such a proportion* 
of chan^ voi^ that music foe two treble parts and bass is more 
appropriate ; and always there is the probabUity that one or more* 
changing voi^ will be present, will be ill-adapted to the treble voice 

In eighth gmdra « f«i»\propoition of buss Toices tmy oidinarily 
te exited, and the music jommonly prepared for eighth grades is* 
therefore, arranged for' two treble parts and bass, three treble piirts 
and bass, or. four parts, mixed voices, with the tenor part sung as a 
sewnd alto of limited doiCnward range— the “alto-tenor ” of imblie- 
schwl music. But exceptional eighth-grade classes will be found that 
contam no bass voices, or perhaps only one ; and these should be given 
treble yoi% music, with a carefully considered.assignment of the base' 
wice, if there is one, to some part which the singer understands, can 
• sing, and can sing without destruction of the musibal effecU possible', 
to the group and withoutjnjury to their musical upderstandimr, . ' 
Because of these uncertain and constantly varying ‘condition! <me 
book of music in a series is usuaUy made up to be used uTboth ' 
sevente and eighth grades; and this book will contain a number of ■ 
songs for treble voices in parts, and a number of songs for two treble' 
much bass, three treble parts and bass, oiv^what amounts to 
much the same thing, as sung-two treble parts, a tenor and a bass. 
Some unison songs on.thb treble clef, and certainly some writtm 
on the bass clef, will also be found. The songs that omit the baas 
clef are sometimes aU grouped in the first half of tKe book. aT 
l«mg characteristically for -seve^^^ year, with bass^lef son® in, 
the second half of the book, as being characteristically for eighth 
year; or they may be mixed throughout the entire book, leaving 
matter of appropriate selection ‘and adaptation to the teacher* In 
eith^ case there is but one thing for the teacher to do-to leani" 
what voices hre .^fore herj to instruct the individuals so that they,' 
toow the capabOities of their voices and the relation of their voidre 
..to t^e of the-staff to which thOy are assigned, and to select 

mMio wtoph -fits the voices, and may be brought to musical effectivek: - 
nesf by the group. - . vZ 

But OM in provisio^of .material arises here. A eeventb-' - 

yew idasB aB treble voices may replete aH’the 

'lot OT I 
to mom advanto tediiiea^ 

rec^lmart 1^ ptpVidedi a aeT«iib-yi 
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lot of such music is not provided, there is nothihg for the pupils to 
d(^~but to use tiieir eighth-year music as best tliey can in their 
^vehth year in school and find it hackneyed when they reach -their 
ht^th year. The only satisfactory solution of this difficulty is to 
ha^h at least double the amount of music that would ordinarily bo 
required for each of these years. Here Is the‘ cause for a recommen-. 
dation as to the t)rovision of material th«t will be found later in 
this report. 

The practice in seventh and eighth grades in Memphis, witli 
lespect to the treatment of boys’ voices and the attainment of musical 
■effects, is exceedingly bad. The dread falla9y that boys must sing 
the lowest p^rt a comixjser happens to write still obtains. It was de- 
pressing to see treble-voice boys invariably assigned the lower part 
in treble- voice music. It was intolerable |o see them, as the surveyor 
frequently did, assigned the lower part when this was on the bass 
clef and utterly out of their reach. Seventh-grade classes in which 
there was not lt^single bass voice went put of their coui-se to sing 
songs for two treble parts and bass. The boys, iq such case, were 
all assigned the bass, which they sang in the .only way physically 
possible for them, an octave higher. There was no injury to the 
voices of the boy^, in this case, for they merely looke'd at bass, and 
gang treble. There was a' little negative injury in warping their 
voices pei^ently to the lower treble register.’ .But there^was great 
damage done to music and to the musical understanding *of all, be- 
qah^ of the eadraordinary effects produced by lifting the bass an 
octave, which brought it at times into eollision with the treble voices • 
and atthnes raised it above even the sopranp. One crowning fault 
which sometimes accompanies this particular evil was not, however, 
^nerally Resent, so far as could be observed ; the boys did not res^ 
under the illusion that they were singing real bass, and the mental 
(ffiaos that would, have resulted from so thinking was consequently 

absent ... ' - . ’ 

If "bass and treble voice boj s were both prcMnj: in cither seventh- 
grade or ei^tli-grade classes, they werp all invariably grouped on 
the lower part^.3Vhen,this was a treble part, basses produced it an 
octatc low; whepit was a bass part, ti;ebles produced it ah octavo 
" hi^er. The e*vil ejects, of transposing bass an octave higher we 
^ bayo just noted. The evil effect of transposing a low 'treble part an 
' lower iq th^t-this usually' throws immatUxB bas& voices too 

of jthua. imwg bo«ses and trebles onp 
|jfili,‘'Iiowover, fs that thft Jboys with treble 'y^icea Invariably try 
, to force their Voi<^ ddwn to #ie bass 

, octaves, and pi;oduoe 'a 

' the mnsiMl deyelbpmwjof aU pwp^Jm' 
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tho room, m basses, too, coping with the difficultici of a stramro 
new voice which is very uncertain in behavior, and with a newdef 
which makes altogether new signals to them as to the tones they are 

■ Ir In the end the confusion become so 

great that, sight-si^mg attainments are lost, parts are no longer 
cleanly carried, and smging by car becomes the real practice. Onlv 
one end IS then to be e.xpected; the melody will be sung in- those to 
. whom It IS assigbed; all pupils a.ssigned lower parts wiU possibly 
sing an occasional chord tone' but will more likely sing the^lodv 
■ in 'arious octavp, together with many dissonant tones’ that repre^ 
sent their experiments in searching for parts. Instead of this it 

1 '""Wy ‘o in nnison, i„'t,,ble .„d W 

octal es, a small number of songs of liniitcd ranges for the ears of 
pupils are so good that practically all would sing the melody cor- 
rectly were they ^t doing it inadvertently, while iying to sing a 
larmraic part. The advantage to clearness of musicifl underst^d-’ 

. mg that would result from conceiving and singing correctly "the 
notation that^the ej^e was following is obvious. 

the. EFFECT OF THE 'FORMAL EXAMINATION." 

The survey of music in Memphis was conducted just prior 'to the 
hiding of exam nations in music throughout all toe jtJes ^ 
after room the surveyor was met by the statement: “ We have 
not much to show you. We have.not done much singing for two or 

: “ Ev'ideS^’’’^^ ttT PVeparing fo. tho music examination." 

tion Sn ’ t ^"'•^eyor, “to -pass a ^rnHsicah examina- 

tion you must first qmt dealing with music. What is this music 
cxamma^on that it is more valuable for children than sonk and 
s^ht-readiBg and aural development?" A glance at the exambation 
questions will reveal the answer. We will take only one or two 
typical questions. , _ • 

The ^ que^ion for gi-nde 3-1 is^ “MHiat is a staff?" As in 

Been singing from 

the ^aflf for one year and a half and hav'e been calling it SniUarly 

iL thlle th’ u that they kn'ow what it is. the 

idea that toey should not continue u.sing it unless they can define it ^ 

^ cokue Tread 

iK)^ nnl^ they can define “ hook," or eat apples without 
ai^enngthe<pie^irtn,«mati8an.ap^^^^ Knout Hrst 


a fcritol dbfiiutioh, is le^rn^ precioos time thiit .hmiid b. . 
nsrimdwdoptagrMit^^ '■ 
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staff and write principal triads in key of D.” It is obvious that 
such questions can not possibly be answered by children of the years 
represented except through formal statements literally ihemorizetl. 
A good musician would hesitate if asked to give an irreproachable 
definition of “ "scale ” or ** interval ” ; but this does not imply that 
he does not know, for aU practical purposes, what it is. It is cer- 
tain that he would not be a musician if he had spent his time in 
learning such definition's instead of'^in acquiring power in dealing 
with the things themselves. ' . . 

The questions quoted were in all cases the most academic ones in 
' the lists. Other questions were of much more practical nature, as, 
for instance: 3-1: “Draw a staff and place do in key of C.” 3-2: 


“Draw a staff and place signature and do in key of D.” 4-2: “ Wliat 
does a sharp do to a note?” 5-2: “Give syllable names for the 
• chromatic scale, asccndijig and descending.” G-2 : “ hat is the sig- 
nature of the key of A? ” Such questions, it is true, deal with knowl- 
edge that is essential ta> musical power. On the other hand, it can 
not be gainsaid that pupils could be taught to answer such questions - 
correctly and yet bo greatly or*even wholly lacking in musical power. 
The formal knowledge, in short, is only incidental, symptomatic. It 
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V Instruction in music in Memphis is very largeiy on the depart- 
, mental plan. A supervisor of music is scheduled to visit each ele- ■ 
mentary schoolroom once in each 17 days of school. While in the 
schoolroom she gives a model lesson, which the regular teacher, 
sliould observe and profit from. , The remaining sixteen-seventeenthi 
of instruction is given by. a regular teacher in the building. In the 
first four grades each room teacher is likely to give her Xir. music 
lessons, -though this is not invariable. In the upper four grades 
some one teacher is likely to be detailed to give the instruction in 
rniisic to several classes, or even to all classes of those grades in the 
building. In either .case the bulk of instmction rests with a teacher ' 
who is not primarily prepared to teach music, but who takes it ex 
officio, as room teacher, or whp is assigned it, presumably because . 
she IS better qualified fordt than the other room teachers, or, to put 

it hegatively, is not so deficient in music as they are. 

.This situation is nq|T peculiar to Memphis, but is common all over 
the United States. The value, even the necessity, of having a super- . 
visor or director of music, as of other special subjects, is generally 
recognized. The only question is whether the work directed by 'the 
supervisor may best be carried on by room tqachers ‘wor kin g in their ■ 

• own rooms or by one or more special teachers drawn from their ranks 
and working in several rooms. There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages in either plan, and often the choice must be determined by 
purely local and specific ^conditions. In general, though, the best 
^ults in music are unquestionably in cities and in States where it 
is the traditional practice to have each- room teacher teach her own 
nausic. UnlMs this is done, teachers will not ^udy music as part of 
their professional preparatj|ii and standards will be kept down by 
the preVAiling i glance. Hihaps; also, the belief that music is a 
special gift vouched but/ a few »ixe. individuals, will infect the 
minds of teachers, parents, apd pupils. Further,'*' there will not . 
be a. large group of musically instructed teachers to draw the special 
teachers frdm,.and the special teachers wUl be the product of ^udio 
teachers .of music, which means that they will be interested in voice,- M 
violin, piano, organ, .or some irach spetfial line, but will not be in P 
touch with instruction in music in general and will not have a tech*. ■ 
mque of schoolrooM practice in- music. • ^ 

FinaHy, wliein inusic is assi^ed some, one teacher ih a buildhi^i| 
it forces a division oh other subjwts also. A freqpfent reralt lk"tiikV;al® 
his to;toke tfe reading 

exchllehttd^e te take so-oif;until^*the ^ngu* V 1 

dar ” fihbjecti^Md ali^tfe teach'ew, ai^ Whoever 

"ft system ia whid^. the apecial-tea^ftv 
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prevails will be found to contain some schools in which the inosti 
competent music leather is found teaching rdhding or' arithmetic, 
while a leacher with no musical ability whatever teaches the music. 
Often the' principal of the schcol is nof solely responsible for these 
distributions. The good teacher is li&ely to be able to teach evei^- „ 
‘thing well, music included, and may most enjoy teaching some snb- 
ject other than music. At times teacher, q will be^ found who do 
excellent work in music, but who dl^nist themselves to such an^, 
extent that they can not be prevailed upon to teach it. 

These (iisadvantages quite offset the one advantage hoped for from 
the special-teacher plan, of ha^dng expert Instruction for all lessons 
in music. In Memphis many of the speciarteacher* are doing very 
• good work, in comparison with^what may be Conceived as the norm 
of accomplishment possible to the system in its present state; but 
how their woiik compares with tvhat would be accomplished under 
the room-teacher plan, and to what exttjnt the present norm of ac- 
compi^bment is Sue to tl^e very fact that the special-teacher plan is 

mf^infained, are subjects. for conjecture Only. 

\ . 

^ INADEQUATE PnEPARATION OF TEACHERS. 

i’hc fact remains quite clear, that present standards of accomplish- 
ment are low, and that the musical knowledge of the teachers gen- 
erally and their preparation for teaching music are extremely weak. 
No reform cries more for immediate inauguration than this. Again 
and again the surveyor heard teachers make mistakes in syllable 
names, in the pitch of tones, and in rhythm. But these bits of false 
‘instruction were not so numeix)us or so grave as other shortcomings 
arising from lack of musical training ofi the ptrrt^ of .teachei’s. Like 
the <?hildren, thetr scientific Icnowledgc was far in advance of their 
musical power. The serious consequence of this^is that their ears do 
not.adv^ them when mistakes^ even of the most egregious kind, are 
made by the children.' Here wo^find thc|xplanatioh of countless ills. 

. Nothing else accounts for the unconsciousness, toward wide depar- 
tiu^, from the tune on songs previously learnedf;,for tl^ toleration 
of fa^ rhythms until these at:e cstabli^ed; for the indifference 
>toward.mohoto bad tone quality; for the acceptance of inac- 

]by note, with the books open tefore 
" reestabli^ tlie pupils on parts, Svhen these 

, " /broken .down singing; for the inattention. 

dmong^ 
that; the 

know, ifiertKiie 

I* of- ^gaufiical education we eolow t&at ttey Msume 

jng fl honhal and imavoidabl^ Powb^ 

pzeaeirt'in w tlxiid might 
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be advanced is certainly not tiiw ; namely, that the teachers arc awaiu 
of the faul,t^ know ‘that they may be corrected, but have not pro- 
fessional spirit enough to undertake to make corrections. Such a 
cliarge would be grossly wrong and unjust, for if ever there was a 
body of teachers with a finer spirit toward their work and toward ' 
the boys and girls under their care,. the surveyor has yet to see it. 
The spirit in the schoolrooms was, iii consequence, beautiful. And 
yet, because it is out of tliis very spirit that beauty and fineness of 
feelmg spring, the contrast between.it; and some of the muSic heard 
seemed the more strange and di%ult of acceptance, 

The teachers are not sufficienfly cheated in music; or rather the 
small fundament of knowledge and culture that is necessary is not 
possessed by all^tho teachers. So nuich-is sure; but where does the 
responsibility lie? 

Primarily, it rests u])oh those who issue certificates to teachers 
authorizing them to teach in the Memphis schools. Since jthe schodls . 
of Memphis operate under a special charter issued by tlii? State, and 
' can'and examine and certificate their own teachere,' this i-csponsi- 
I bility rests upon the school authorities of Memphis. 

1 Evidently the requirements have not been made s^ciently rigor- 
ous, if Memphis really wihlies to have music competently taught in 
its schools. Certainly in the la.st two years, diking which there has 
been, a great shortage of good teachers, many new teachers have betfn 
taken into the schools of Menaphis who have small knowledge of 
music and insufficient prej)aration for teaching at all. 

The State o£-Tennessee; as the resnlt of vigorous proinotive effort 
on die part oT a small group of progressive workers in the cause 
of music, has now placed upon its statute Bobb a law making the • 
teaching of m^usic mandatoiy in all the jniblic schools of tile State. 

. The enactment is too recent to have produced notable resultl at pres-. 

_ ent, especj^lly since the past t'wo years have, been so distimbcd, 
Within a year oa- two, however, a favorable reaction should be mani- 
fest m Memphis One consequence Will be to encourage greater 
study of music iij normal schools in Tennessed, and in normal schools 
that sendffieir indents into the State of Tennessee, lyitli the result' 
that teachers who enter Memphis will be better prepared to teach 
music. Another consequence will be that pupils who enter the Meip- ' 
phis ^^ools from the county schools will be nearer up to grade’" ib 
music than they ‘have been in 'the past. ' ' 

MUSIC IN THE WEST TENNE^E NQRilAL SCHOOL. 
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^describe in dctaril the courses in music there, byt a suffimary of 
courses and conditions connected ^itlx their operation will not bo 
without value. Five courses are offered, each of 12 v?eeks’ duration. , 

Of these the first two— courses 30 and 31— are theoretically required 
of every student before graduation. Inquiry developed that the 
‘•requirement is not enforced, ahd that, probably only 30 per cent of 

those graduating' fulfill its conditions. The great majority of the re- ^ 

maining 70 per cent take no mysic, but a few of them take 12 weeks of , 

it, or half the requirement. These two courses cover elementary mu- . 
sical theory, sight singing, and fiiaterial and methods of instruction 
in public schools to the sixth year, inclusive. They are well planned 
to cover this range thoroughly and efficiently, and if well adminis- | 

tered would safeguard the future musical practice of the teacher who j 


had taken them. . 

• With music a State requirement, omission of it on the initiative 
either of the normal school or any pupil in a normal school seems 
a strange derelu^ion. Nor is the omission made in recognition of 
musica^knowled^ or ability already possessed by the student. On 
the contrary, and. here is a fact that casts light on the ability of 
grade teachers in Tennessee to teach music, the statement was made 
-“ that between none and 5 per cent only of the pupils knew the barest 
rudiments of music when they came to the school. Evidently, more 
than 50- per cent "know no more when they gi’aduate, if information 
received is accurate. However, some musical values must t/e gath- 
ered by the students in West Tennessee Normal who do not enter 

■ the prescribed courses, as a result of musical act^ities that come 
before the entire school. In a general assembly attended by the sur- 
veyor the student body sang one br two familiar songs, of folk song 
and hymn type. The singing was largely in unison, no general at- 
tempt at part "singing being audible, but the students sang with very 
good tone and at least average musical effect, as this is found in rou- 
tine chapel singing. In the- music rooms afterward^ a number of 
orchestral instrument^ were .seen. These, it. was learned, belonged 
to the director of music, and were used in an orchestra that at the 
time had 17 members, bftt prior to the inauguration of Student Army. 
Training Corps work had 35'haembers, Oboe, bassoon, and ’cello only 
were missing from the instrumentation. A brass band is' slsd main- 

' teined, numbering 30 members before the Student Army TAiining 
' Corps work began, bat only about 15 mebber^ since. From ad- 
' TOced- eburses-'^ sight sin^ng aud cfepnis practice, -quartettes, glee 
nUftle -chqruics ip-e developed- The conlribuf^on of these 

■ oj^nizatiojis apA ^ plicate music st^ents b tte Efe ottho seboA 

ewi not Iwrt have a effect fct leasit uj^n inusical 

Bpeafle Soi^ in8ttactl«tji»lftU8ic the West Ti^essee ? 

Nonnid Sch<^ Uio?dei^oped is it shoiUd;be and doBhtl«W"wlU be. 
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A practice school of some 500 pupils is maintained in connection 
with th^ormal scliool. Eacli practice tcaclier works in this school, 
A^hich is miles away, t^vico a week. But no series of music books 
whatever is used in this school, and the work in music is certainly 
not such as a gradifilte .teacher who had practiced in it wmdd bo 
called upon to do in a school sj^m that made any pretentions to 
.serious work in music. It is unjust to criticize the music department 
foi* these shorfcomifigs, for the instructor in music is engaged 'for 
only 9 to 12 hours per week of service. He doubtless gives more, ■ 
but the^ftiHf dbvelopingnfc'^of departmental work woijld certainly re- 
quire tRV'fuTLtime of oiV^nan. 

One change seems desii-ablbsj^n com'-ses 30 and 31, which are the 
courses designed to prepare teachers for-.music work in the first six 
grades o^l elcincntary^^hwls. The books on which the.se courses- 
are 6a.<$ed are jn use m the other normal schools in Tennessee and 
are unobjectionable in themselves. But West Tennessee Normal 
School l>robably articulates more closely with Memphis than with 
other cities in the State; or, if it does not do so now, it seems inevi- 
table that it will do so in the future; and the music books used in 
courses 30 and 31' are not used in Memphis.* It would not be diffi- 
cult to add to the courses named a study of the books used in Mem-\ 
phis and,*perhaps, other books that may be Used in Tennessee, and ' 
this should be done. 

Returning now to the question of responsibility for thc^poor prepa- 
ration of teachers in Memphis to teach music and'the resultant low 
standards of musical accomplishment in the grades, we can see that 
these conditions are not wholly of local origin, but represent stand- 
ards of a day that is passing in the State of Tennessee and in great 
sections of our country at large. Here is a quqtation from an article 
by_^Max Schben, whose work in eastern Tennessee is widely known. 

It appeared in. “ The Musician ” for November, 1917. The entire 
article could be quoted appropriately in this report, but .Imigth for- 
bids. It should be read, however, by those interested in the investi- 
gation with which this report is concmied : ' ' 

Fonr-flfths of the total population of Tennessee live I sections. TMs 
iheans th^it four-fifths of the men, yomen, and children SHB^nte nr^ prao- 
tidily totally deprived of comings*! contact with any muslcttl experiences out- 
side of the occasional singing of a lugubrious hymn at church or'at tlie “slna-' 
Ing-school.” ' . ■ ~ 7 

The scholastic pppulatlon^ pf ,tlie State In 161Q was 778,863. Of this ndni-- 
ber, 606,510, or 76 i)pr'CeBt, Were In rural -schoola In other words, '76 ont.pt; 
every 100 children now being educated hot, only" do not receive gny^ definis' ohi 
^Steraatlc hnte!ng.ln m^ly but;do hot ;eveh have an "opportunity to 
-Iftusly^ther 

th^‘ th#M SnJy -i 
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supervisors of musu-. At any rate, the luuuber is not large. ’ The 
results are painte<.l^by Mr. Schoen in tho article quoted, and in an- 
other article by him published in “The Metronome,” March, iltflS, 
in, more positive teims than the- surveyor iiould have used. 

The conclusion is. that music in the schools in Tenjicsscc is not 
“ in tlie air.” is not abundant, ea.sily accessible, a matter of codrse 
in the o.vpcrience and -education of all. Standards suffer in con- 
sequence. Musical circles, in the cities may and do carry on ad- 
vanced musical activities, but the schools, drawing pupils from a 
virgin field, send to the normal schools ‘to ’be made into teachers 
individuals uith small musical l)ackground; and the normal s<‘hool 
•sends these teachers back to perpetuate the system from which they 
came. Somewhere a powerful and energetic spirit must arise to 
break the vicious circle, but tlie critical 4\ist not rail if a musical 
Messiah— at the salaries paid teachers— docs not appear at'Um 
moment. .Katlier there is danger that any but the most robust spirit 
that cnthasiastically undertokes reforms will gradually have his 
own standards lowered in' the face of tlie wall of iadilfcrencii aad 
bad practice which he encounters. But it is within the p^'obabllities 
that many voices at once, from outside or inside school circles, will 
sound a call for better things until a general awakening will result. 
Such a simultaneous awakening on tlie part of all who take part in 
musical education will have all the force of the advent of a rc- 
fowner.. The question is largely the old oiy of ihc VesponsibilHy 
individuals must bear for ‘the perpetuation of a 'system filled .with 
inertia versus, the responsibilities the system must bear for the 
creation of those indivicftials who arc born of it and are a part of it. 
! Memphis is seeking a way to break the deadlock. She will find it. 
The fact that a school survey was imdertakcu and supported in the 
finest, fullest way by all concerned is proof that consciousness of 
some need and general desire for some improvemeois is felt by 
many. „ . 


^ LACK OK PI10PK.lt K.QTJIPSIENT. ^ 

. \ , 1 . “ 

\Vhen the quickening of a new impulse does begin to operntp in 
the Memphis schools two featurc.s not yet spoken of will receive 
attention. There are not ‘enough pianos In the, schools. There 
- shfluld be one on each floor pf each , building, and ope on each floor 
' qf^ach aionqx to a building. In substitution for some of .these 
pmnos, i$. nqqewry, or helper,, in addition 1^ these pianos there 
i should 'be iptiumber of poriable reed organs in the elementary 
schools. voice? work ^lUilren, for puiqxiscs of a?td 
freqirti4 *n#f Jor soppjyihg k necessi&y 

at a v w|iao nft h4 cost, f^^r^lbifl better tha»j^lm:plW»i^. 

. No teahlier publicrschopl ftiusic teaser jrfmild 
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attempt to instruct a child in music through Half h dozen lessons, to ^ 
sav nothing of attempting his entire musical education for eight 

yearns, in a room destitute of any musical instrument whatever. 

Vet that is exactly what a teacher of miisio in public scliools oftcja, 
and frequently without protest, imdortalces. ^ 

For a ttiousamh purposes of illustration, exemplification, instruc- 
tion in th(*ory on such points as the composition of major and minor 
scales, chromatic tones, etc., for giving'ptrai, for sustaining some 
part in part singing, for giving luirpionic* groundwork to unison 
songs, "for provision of essential foulurc.s of acAiipaniinent^ es- 
pecially wlicre tlm accompaniment is rhythmically independent of 
the melody— for all these a»d many othol* iisi*.s the s^ydio teacher , 
would feel that a keyboard instrument, any keyboard, iniitrlimeut, ' V 
was indispensable.' Four-octave portable reed organs -tfliat fill this ' 
need perfectly are made by one of the gi^atest firms of organ buildeiis 
in this country and arc largely bought by- boards of 
They can be .voiced to. an extremely beautiful qualitiA''of tone, they 
are inexpensive, and they are easily ^jept in repair. Work in a 
schoolroom in wdii(di a lesson is never given without using a piano 
or one of these organs is so manifestly superior to that in which no 
^iich instrument is used, that no argument is needed to convince 
(hose who luivc lioarcl the contrast. ^ 

There is an effort in Jfemphis to put Victrolas and records in Ac 
schools. The object is worthy but not iuimiueiit. People, and cs- ^ 

j)ccially children, should Icnow^ mu§ic and make music before they 
listen ])assively to elaborate musical selections, ji^rh^ips from some 
opera that Ls of interest only di'amaticafly, and. to an adult. And 
the Victrola serves little ones in primary grades very poorly. An 
organ would cost less and would serve the entire school in connection 
with the music- appropriate to the experience and study of pupils 
in each and every grade. Then, after the cliildi'en sang well, learned 
tone and technic and accompaniments to £)ieir tOngs from the 
organ, a carefully selected list of records tha^ would be within the 
comprehension of the, grades for which f hey were designed, might ^ 

well be installed,* 

Finally, in the day of renewed endeavor, tliere wdll be more atten- 
tion paid by the schools* to the study of orchestral instruments b/ ^ ‘ 
pupils. Small combinations .pf orchesti^al instnmients may be de- 
veloped and maintained ih-mdst elementary schools that have lai-ge 
enrollment IiKthe elcmentarf white Afioois in Memphis this past 
^ year there were three smih groups.* Two wtu'c of only^fi\^ members 
^kch, but on© gr^p had fidmut 20 Tt well Worth * 

^ \yhik5 to foster grotSps,’ th© ^ 

% wttt? music and Clara 

, as given im dbzens oE cities 1^^^ tlnited States, wotitd iie'a later ' 

^ . /V* ' . .* 

:: ■ ' ; . ; 
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d€velopmex>^ chat might be undertaken. That thei.'e would be good 
• response to^thc plan for developing orchestras seems certain when 
the significance of a table on music study, included later in this 
.report, is fully realized. 

2. MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY COLORED SCHOOLS. 


Ten of the eleven elemcntarj^schools for colored pupils \vere vis- 
ited for purposes of this report, and some 40 classes in these schools • 

I were heard. 

The course of study and a large number of features of practice 
are substantially the same for the colored schools as for the white 
schools.' On the other hand, there ar^ some differences that are im- 
portant, and some problems in relation to the colored schools that 
certainly need separate discussion. If this section of the report is ^ 
\ brief, it is not because the subject is imiuipokant, but because mucli, 
that was said in the preceding section carries over in application to 
the schools now under discussion. Only points of difference need 
to be specia^lly mentioned and described. 

We have said that the course of study in these schools is siib- 
** ' stantially the same as in the white schools. To be more explicit, 
the course of study in general, the distribution of its content among 
the grades, and the theory and practice of teaching it are all much 
as in the white schools. The salient Aiifercnccs arc not in the form 
of study, but in the quality of response to the message of music, 
as this is influenced by racial niW temperamental qualities^. 

' CONTRAST BETWEEN NEGROES AND WHITES. 


m 

V-i: . 




The Negi'o undoubtedly has a better ear for pitcli and rhythm than 
has the white, and certainly has an Extraordinary harmonic sense. 
His tendency tnjiTn^i)rovise an, attendant harmonic part, even at an 
early age,'' and his.tiesire and ability later to sing in parts, is a sa- 
lient characteristic. But perhaps more Jinfluential, in jjoint of its 
bearing on the Negro’s practice in music, is his tendency to vocalize, 
and his almost complete freedom ^rom such inhibitions to the im- 
pidlse to ^ing as interfere with spontaneous singing in the case of 
most white races. This capacity to release himself to vocal ex- 
pression, ^without self-coniciousness' or restraint of any kind, gives 
to extraordinary qualities in his singing; and it also gives rise 
some doubtful, if not false, cpndepiions of his muSicail capabili^ 
ties. ■ ' 

We-f^ge{ that this Y^lts ih ^v^g 

to the hea^r a lOQ peaoent Ne^oV musical abili 

while fn tht percentage 

enonnoufily^v ^ legD^ ^greatly ^h^ ^i^bitibns. 
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In la^ge part they arise from the restraint, thcTeserved and reflec- 
tive type of mind, that characterize what Sir Hubert Parry calls 
the responsible ” races.. Even self-consciousness is quite likely to 
be the product of a sensitiveness that indicates an advanced type 
of organism and an enlightened regard for high standards; and at 
its worst it betrays a self-centered quality that may be objectionable * , | 
on many grounds, but that does not represent lack of ability. In 
music the playing of an instrument is a less ^irect expression than 
singing; a player may, so to speak, hide behind his instrument. Here, 
where inhibitions conflict less, the wMte races reveal their enormous 
aptitude for music and musical attainment 
The extraordinafy talent for pitch, the love for melody and the 
ability to remember it, the keen sense of rhythm and the enjo 3 rracnt 
^especially of marked rhj^hms of irregular type, a fine harmonic 
sense, and, above all, a quite wonderful verve and abandon in sing- 
ing were all noticeable features of the music in the elementary 
colored schools in Memphis. Some factors, howev^, worked against 
developments that might be expected as the result of these capacities. 

First was a lack pf attention to 'musical structure, to form in its 
balanced relations.. Attainment of such balance implies restraint, a 
natural coordinating power. The singing was often <^erenthusiastic i 
or capricious. Mention was made, in connection with the white 
schools, of infidelity to the facjLs of songs» previously learned. The 
tendency to depart quickly from the notation, to dniprovise, to addi 
variations was more marked in the -colored schools. Spontaneity . 

^ l eached a point where expression was more important than prelimi-* • 
nary acquisition. This is not written as altogether adverse comment. 

It is true ; and it is given 'because it may be helpful in planning a 
wise course for th6 future musical development of the pupils. 

a FAtf*.re OF INSTRUCTION. 

Some pleasant singing was heard in a few rooms, but in almost all 
rooms the songs were pitched too low, and the tone was therefore 
chesty and bad, unless the singing was restrained toia very- soft de- 
gree of power, ^most no pitchpipes yrere §een, the teachers pitch- 
- ong songs by with the usual result of piyihing the voices too 

low. A large amount of singing heard was simply unbearably loud 
• and strident. Nothing observed in the colored seliools was so com- 
pletely disappointing to the surveyor as this. The children 
g(X^ ears and voices th^t are wonderfdl in their )poy?er, range, 

"bility, fmd early d^Telopnent. Tp ts^* thefr ea 
of tpne so often heardfy j^d to establish wmig 
,the VO dtowpward froth jAos 

\ -_V. : • -tj- V '. 
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Becaose of this ^rsisteat misdirection and t'he great range and^ 
early maturity of the voices, excessively low singing, tliat would^^ 
have been impossible to th^ voices of white children, was often heard</ 
in primary grades ; and yet these pupils have also all the beautiful 
hi^-head tones of white children. Also an extraordinary ainoimt 
of singing of melodies an octave lower, by boys in grades as low as 
the fifth and even the fourth, was observed. 

Notwithstanding that th^^"egro,has a natural ear for harmonic 
effects, but little competent part singing in the elementary schools 
was heard, and less effort toward its development seemed to be made 
than was made 411 the white schools. Perhaps several causes con- 
^ tribute to condition. Too much impulse toward spontaneous 
singing docs not lend itself well to the careful working out of parts ; 
and although parts might rather easily b^ extemporized by groups 
so talented in that direction, or might almost be taught by rote, 
the use of graded books and the praiseworthy determination to de- 
velop a technic of sight singing by work in these books makes such 
attempts undesirable. Fuither, and this is a condition tliat shoulch 
receive immediate consideration, a great many pupils in some colored 
schools visited were not provided with books. The fortunate pos- 
se^rs of books often had to share them with others not so foif unate. 
Such a condition is certain to work against the attainment of good 
“results along almost all lines. Finally, tliere was a most evident ^ 
lack of good preparation on the part of many teachers. A number ^ 
of positive errors weye made by teachei's who conducted lessons ob- 
served; and much more frequently the children were permitted to 
. make errors repeatedly witliout correction because the teacher did 
not detect the errors; or else the children floundered hopelessly with- 
out receiving, instruction that would have rigiited them because 
the teacher did not know enough about musip to know what their 
difficulty was. This condition is manifest in the white schools also, 
as we have seen; but it is manifest inconsiderably greater degree in 
the colored ^chool^ Its relation to part singing is si^ly this, that 
' a teacher who knows little about music may make some progress with 
- the simple music in t)ne part used in the lower gi'adcs, but \vftl be 
unable to hear and guide several parts at once, and five the requisite 
inslruction in connection with the more advanced music of the 
higher grades.. 

VOICE CLASSIFICATION BAD. 


^ The practice With respect tb the classifitatibn of voices and assign- 
of parte in Yooms that contain cl^ging voices is, ipta eighth 
m l^hed, bad^^ tradptey to ^aasigta all |k>^ 
lower of Ipirest part is still tnamifelti i^OtNjh possibly 
'sb'^p^isteni as in white schools, to the fact that piMiy 
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gills wish to sing alto. Trebles and basste are aj^, as in the white 
schools, constantly joined on the salae part ; but there is now this in^< 
pOrtant difference— in the white schools, they were most frequently 
joined on bass parts, and in the colored schools they are mu(^ more 
frequently joined on treble pails. The reason is found partly in the 
different grading of the musical material used and partly in a natural 
different between the voices. In the colored schools treble-voice 
material is carried throughout tlie seventh and into the eighth year, 
hut the voices mature early and large niunbers of bass voices were 
therefore found singing the lower treble parti In white schools, on 
the contrary, bass clef material is carried down into the seventh 
year, but voices mature later, and treble voices in large numbei*s were 
consequently found singing on the bass ^art. Both plans arc faulty 
in not providing for the pupils music notated in truthful accoidance* 
with what they really sing; but of the two, the assignment of bass 
voices to treble clef leads to less distortion of musical effect and does 
less damage to the understanding of the learuen 


* FEW MONOTONES AMONG COUmEl) i HlUJREN. 


In spite of the vagaries of teachers in fixing the pitch of songs, ' 
tiiere are conjparatively few monotones in lower grades in the col- 
ored schools of Memphis. " A minimum of attention to pitch and 
quality of tone, as exemplified by the teachers, would quite clear tl>e 
cbloTcd schools of monotones.. Higher in the grades there were oc- 
casional classes that at times sang badly out of tune. A combina- 
tion of causes ^ed to such defeats of the naturally good ear of the^ 
race. The pupils are* not at all proficient in sight singing. Asked 
to sing at sight, they depended on their weak and untrustworthy 
•knowledge and reckoning instead of on musical instinct, and sang 
out of tune by intention, so to speak. The pitching of songs in keys 
that placed some voices on parts in uncomfortable or impossible 
registers, and the assignment of parts to voices which were not suited 
. to them, helped to create dissonance at times. Persistently heavy, 
energetic, overenthusiastic singing, as contrasted with pure, ^beauti- 
ful singixig tha^’is touched also with the attitude of listening, may 
l>e relied to create further Vsensibility tojgural facts and con* . 
.scqiilfnt dissonance. 

LACK W^SIOHt-SlNOINO ABILmr. 

The forms of instruction in the elemental^ colored schools are,^sC' 
f^ as g^eral pl«n is epneer^, xic^ qui^ iis ;Ulpse 

The; j^mua 
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3-1 pupils in whi<» schools was/^‘ What is a staff?” The first ques-» 
tion for the same grade in colored schools was : “ Draw a staff. Place 
on it a single bar; a double bar; the G clef.” Such difference is typ- 
ical throughout the entire lists of ijuestions. But the success of the 
colored schools in mastering theory and sight ‘singing is not cor- 
« respond ingly greater. Whether tl^e cause is the poor preparation of 
teachers, the occasional lack of books, insufficient time, or all of these 
causes and more combined, the fact remains that in the majority of 
rooms there is very little sight-singing ability. Results are very 
udeven, and an occasional room was heard which was distinctly above 
the average; But a school system must be judged by the general 
standard of practice rather than by the occasional room, and so judged 
the sight singing is poor. Nor are methods by any means free from a 
prevailing academic taint. The practice of first seeing syllable names 
throughout a song about to be attempted Is very general, and a formal 
quiz as to the key, measure, kinds of notes, and rests, etc., seems to 
be the usual routine, though dispensed with at the request of the 
surveyor. Blackboards frequently bore various symbols of hiusical 
notation, such as the staff, Ihe scale in various keys,. the letters on the 
degrees of the sta^ and other symbols. Doubtless tli6 pupils could 
recite well on these, but theirbooks were full of music containing the 
same notation al elements, and if they knew the signs abstractly it did 
them little good when they were confronted with th?^ in the con? 
Crete, for they could not read well,. Once or twice when pupils n||^d 
tones there was further illustration of a misploc'ed reliance on scien- 
tific thought rather than upon musical training. The failure was due 
to lack of association of tones with syllable names; the cure would 
have been found in immediate exemplification and practice. Instead, 
the pupils were asked to think how the tone should sound. They* 
might as well have been asked to think how X sounds. It does not 
sound at all, unless it has been persistently associated with some 
sound. And one either knows it or does not; and if he does not, the 
one recourse is to give it to him. 

MINOR DETAILS. » 

$ fondness for motion songs was quite manifest in the rote ring- 
ing of lower grade classes. In the surveyor’s experience this is, 
always a sign of a corresponding inattentiveness to the fa^t^s of tone 
in thrir appeal to the ear. K, 

' In lower grade rooms, a bad'i>ractice Was noted, alj the point 
. t^ere ^racti^e on the kale iS h^g[un, of tteacher i^d pupils liftiiig, 
little little ae an ascending ^ale v^as shngffnji 
ing qn the suren^ way (^n be/ 

f^und to give the pupils the ^nse of increaski^ vooel^ M heed 
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tones are entered ; and yet it is true that these tones are easier of pro-* 
duction than the lower tones, and shoxild be sung as on a high level, 
and not as at the peak of a tonal mass broadly based far below, 
fl[n learning part-songs there is failure to take advantage of the "^ 
opportunity for general practice. The parts are practiced sepa- 
rately, each by the pupils only who are assigned that part. So long 
as the parts are all for treble voices there is no doubt but that there 
is great advantage in having all pupils practice all the parts in 
succession. A gain in power of sight singing, a much better con- 
ception of the rhythm, of the song and of other elements In it that 
are common to all parts, and a strong unification of the class are 
resultant values of such general practice. 

A difference in the grading of text material, wrong in itself, leads 
to some good results as well as a number of bad ones. We have 
already noted the use of treble-voice material in the seventh year 
work, notwithstandi^^MM fact that many bass voices are always 
present. The book used is dfeigned for sixth year.classes, and is not 
only ill-adapted to the voices found in seventh ^ades in colored 
schools, but is generally under grade for seventh year assignment. 

This same book is continued in tlt^eighth grades in colored schools 
iti Memphis, where it is still more under gradg. 

The book designed for seventh and eighth grades is omitted en- 
tirdy, and in Kortrecht High School, in ninth year, the pupils take 
up a book designed for eighth and ninth years, and which introduces 
the bass clef. This retardation and final leap over one book does 
not work out badly, as we shall see when the high-school work is 
discussed. The saving factor seems to.be that the prolonged experi- 
cince with easy and simple music in the higher grades enables the 
pupils to establish themselves firmly in knowledge and ability in 
music up to that point. In all the years before they have been , 
floundering more or less.* In the period of undergrade work they, 
gain control of all the general musical practices that have been 
essayed earlier but not mastered. Placed at last in music appropriate 
to their voices and years,nand with no essential new featute intro».' 
duced except the bass clef; they step at once into a sort of musical 
maturity. Other factors mry contribute to the surprising. advance 
made in the upper grades and high school, but \frithout doubt this . 
gathering up of forces is one factor. It would be better yet, if the ‘ 
school system worked efficieptly at every point along the line df 
grad^ and gave to pupils in advanced grades music suitj^ to their : M 
voices and not too difficult for their loiusical abilities as i^dl; 
faUing in thiS) a late rCdemption/eveh though income 
ifyi^AIn the White^sc^ in advante^f^ 

gi^de pther than^pelow grade, riraemption does not; take place, wA 

the woxK^l ]Aw4r gredes is, ctb the whole, better thah that of idgh^v 
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AN EIOirrn-GRAD« REHEARSAL. 

In one elementary school an exceptional and extremely good mu- 
sical rehearsal -was attended. It is notable as showing the extraordi- 
narily good resxilts that are obviously possible but that arc attained 
so seldom. The pupils participating were all of eighth grade and 
were preparing an operetta for production. The work is quite long 
and ambitious and veiy good musically. It is written for four-part 
mix,ed chorus, with solos for various voices, choruses for treble voices, 
and other concerted numbers, and pupils w ere doin^ the entire w^ork, 
solos as well as choruses. As an advanced musical endeavor that 
brought the pupils into direct connection with a range of musical 
composition far in advance of anything touched in their daily ‘prac- 
tice. it wjfts of great value. Moreover, it was costly and required^ no 
small amount of effort to produce it, and only a school in which there 
was an admirable school spirit and a fine attitude toward music 
could have undertaken it. But, better still, the pupils were doing 
, it very w'ell indeed. Much fine musical feeling was displa 3 ’ed in the 
sensitive inflections of tempo and in the graces of phrasing. Good 
dramatic delivery also cliHracterized the work of soloists and chorus. 
Two features only were open to criticism: The tone was too little 
shaded, was excessively loud, and at times was even violently stri- 
dent ; and there was a tendency toward a sophisticated and highly, 
conventional style of singing which would have seemed appropriate 
to the light-opera stage but was certainly out of place in connection 
with eighth-grade pupils in a colored school. The same tendency 
toward sophistication, toward hnitation of a musical style often 
flambuoynnt and tawjdry, had been occasionally observed to a slight 
extent in tho^vork of classes in other scliools. It hi hoped tliut it 
will be discourag6d. It will be far better for the Negro to be sincere 
and develop bis own racial expression in an earnest and profound 
way than t6 become a poor .imitator of possibly^the less desirable 
aspects oS the uit of other races. However, in spite of the short- 
comings mentioned, the performance of these boys and girls of imma- 
ture years in a work so ainbitlous was highly commendable. It w’as 
qipte- the best school singing heard in upper grades in Memphis,, and 
in qualities of spontaneity, pi’ccision of attack, volume of tone in 
^dramatic climaxes, and attention to the. main demands of dramatic 
deUyery ^Vas quite e^pj^oiial for eighth-grade students any whei'c. 

, , S, MUSIC IK THfi'fflCH SCHOOLS. 
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wifff meager success. An incalculable loss to music in Memphis is 
the result. 

'High schools stand betw.een a oity’s children and its adult citizen- 
ship. It is possible in a larg^ city high school, such as this one in 
Wfemphis, to obtain musical results of commanding value. If these 
are attained, the .effect upon the whole, elementary school system is 
immediate and far-reaching. . Xo elementary school teacher can re- 
main in an indifferent attitude toward music and toward her own 
accomplishments in it if the high'school is filled with students who, 
as a matter of coui^se and not as a special dispensation, are given a 
musical education far in advance of that required of her. 

Inadequate preparation in music of elementary school teachers 
will be overcome because every prospective teacher is required to 
to have at least a high-school education, and this will ^aturally in- 
clude, or should be made to include, music.’ A high-school orche.stra 
will always strike the imagination’ of a city, gain its hearty approval 
and good will, an<T citizens will begin to prepare their children « 
early to play some orchestral instrument in oixler tliat they may 
'become members of it. Younger brothefs and sisters of high -school 
students will gather something of musical outlook and ambition 
from liearing of the advanced musical activities that characterize 
the high-school stage. Gradiu^es from high school will enter tlie 
(Orchestra or glee club of their college, or enter music professionally, 
and give testimony to the value of their high-school preparation in 
social and professional walks of life.^^n countless ways, overt and 
subtle, music will be given a power an® prestige that raises it above , 
the rank of an infant subject, and lifts ^standards in the elementary 
schools wdth the quickness and power of an electric shock. 

In^its effect upon the adult commnnity, the installation of good 
higli:8chool music is hardly less powei’fuL Private teachers will have 
more^pupils, and pupils musically more intelligent and advanced, and 
standards of teaching ^and of normal masical attainment in, the city 
will* rise. High-school students who do not aim at piactipal or per- 
forming musicianship will study harmony or musical appreciation in« 
high school and; become sympathetic and helpful, members of audi- 
ences, and pab^ns of all good musical endeavors. ' The entire higli- 
school stpdenfflMxly, wliethet in music classes or not, 'will gather • 
incidentally a valuable fund of musical understanding from frequ^t 
hearing of the high-school orchestra (which soon will contain all 
struments of the symphonic orchesthi), tlic high-school ^bbrus, and 
chorus, orchertra, and soloi^ tqigettier^ in school con&it^ This 
gencnil student body will in cons^ucnce be- that much more ipter-; 
in the^usical ^irities in the city at "I , 
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" CHORUS AND ORCHESTRAL REHEARSALS. 

Some regular work is undertaken in Central High School in chorus 
practice, in orchestnil ensemble, and in music appreciation. All the 
work heard by the surveyor was, because of the approach of the end 
of the school year, in preparation for the graduati^ exercises. Mu- 
sical appreciation was hot included, but chorus and orchestral re- 
hearsals wei*e heard. 

Music selected for the chonis was good in quality ami ndaptcxT to 
the voices of the pupils, but rehearsals were bad in the extreme. . Tho 
tone quality and .voice management of the pupils wore commendable, 
but their musical power was not at all adequate." Blunder after 
blunder was made and repeated until confirmed. In the second pe- 
riod of the Soldiers’ Chonis ^rom Faust, wliich was one ^)f the pie<‘es 
reheard, the syncopation caused by the tie over every altemate bar 
threw the pupils quite off, and resulted in their making up a Vhythm 
of their own for the second and fourth measures. Repeated trials' 
brought no improvement, and tlie rehearsals, in that particular, ended 
as they began. The pupils came in to these choral rehearsals in small 
groups, w’hen examinations and recitations in other subjects 'left 
them free. All groups heard made the mistake described and in- 
vented the same solution. The spirit of the pupils was pleasant, but 
their accomplishment in rehearsal was negligible. It was all ex- 
tremely depressing. 

The orchestra, while amazingly small for a school enrolling almost 
1,200 pupils, was composed of quite competent players ’who played, 
with good* tone, correct intonj^n, fine'spi;rit, and much accuracy. 
Evideirtly *the players were a ^nup who* have had much orchestral 
experience. One member, who plays also in the Philharmonic ^ 
Orchestra in Memphis, told the s^^eyor that* there were many 
more players on various instruments in the school, but that they 
did not care to join the orchestra. A table given later i# this report 
fehows the amount and distribution of such instrumental study. Of 
course, if all player^ in., the high school were admitted into the 
orchestra, the playing wQuld suffer. On the <>ther hand, there is 
$he question whether such a group irt a high school should be^reated* 
as an orchestra or as an oixhestral school. In practice both ends 
may be attained, either by dividing ^he players into' two or more 
^ups, or by having less advanced players attend rehearsals and 
play only on such passages as are designated by the conductor or 
gOftd players with whom they are seated. 
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considerable value lost by reason of the violinists all concentrating 
on first violin. The absence of ft bass and other instruments neces- 
sary to orchestral richness and variety of tone is regrettable, but as 
the scliool oNvns none of these instruments, their presence is hardly 
to be expected. Experience has proven that >players of any needed 
instruments can be developed if the school owns the instruments 
and arranges to lend them to students'. I^ft to themselves, pareilts 
and pupils will never provide, in sufTioient measure to insure a full 
instrumentniion, the lower strings, most of the wood wind, an'd 
at least the French horns of the brass section. Only instruments 
\hat have a large and attractive literature, and that are good in 
solo and numcroifs small ensemble capacities, will be favored. But 
parents w*ho do not care to risk the purchase of a bass viol dn the 
cha»ice that their boy may learn to play it, and who would object 
to having the unwieldy instrument, with its unattractive 'solo tone, 
about the house, will gladly encoiu^agc their boy to take lessons, 
practice diligently, and attend orchestra rehearsals faithfully if 
the instrument is provided gratis'. If this is^true of the bass, it is 
certainly’" J^rue of the horn, trombone, oboe, clarinet, and bassoon. 
At least the horn and the oboe are not generally studied nierely 
'because the, small “business^ orchestras commonly heard do hot 
make usO of them and familiarize the people with them. 

MVSRAI. SKm'TIO.NS VOR APPBKCl ATIOX. 

While the surveyor had no opportunity to hear a recitation jn 
imisical appreciation, he inaxle a complete catalogue of the inusic 
used in this work. He was first struck by the fact that no playet- 
piano rolls were used, and no player-piano was provided or evjen 
sought. Similarly surprising was the fact that no part-songs or 
solo soiigs sung in unison were used. With respect to the latter, 
. Mendelssohn, for instance, offers a wide range of thoroughly repre- 
sentativ© and beautiful pieces that would richly repay study. From 
“ Elijah ” there is “If'with All Your Hearts,” ‘‘Lord God of Abra- 
ham,’’ and “O He.s-t In the Lord,” all of which may advantageously 
be studied as unison songs, and which are all included in tirat form 
in various books of high-school music. Alsd from Elijah ” there 
is the trio, “'Lift Thine Eyes,” and some of the .easier chomses, 
From “ St. Paul ” there is “ But the Lord is Mindful of His Owil,’^ 
“ O G(A1 Have Mcrc^,” and several ohorals;— if not choruses^ 

such as ‘‘Hbw Lovely Are the Ili^sengers.” Front the Ninety, 
fifth Psalm,' “ dome, Let U? Sing,’' is the beautiful and vejy easy 
canon, “ For the Lord I? a Migjity Qod.^’ Turning sapie jc6m« 

•poscr^ part'Sohgjs, fety pieces of tiv? ®aoi^Wutifu]l tliaix 

. |jis Vi^rt Thou in fhe Ga^dLBla^j^:©^**' I Would .That My Love,” 
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both for two treble- voico parts, ancl very casy^ or Ids little cycle, 

>‘6 Fly with Me,^’ ‘'The Hoar Frost Fell,” and “Over the Grave ” 

for four parts, mixed voices. By means of tbese pieces Mendelssoha 

could be studied in his most chuVacI eristic and elevated moods; and 
* . . « . 
in relation to music g^erally, the students could study the oratc^rio 

and its musical form^ the choral, the canon, the song- forms, and 
many- phases bf thematic development. And how much better to 
ti*ace the story of “Elijah,” read its noble text and thrilling narra- 
tive, and hear some of its music, than to trace the story of “Aida ” 
or some worse opera, and^hear illustrations from it. Nor is there any 
reason, even without a player-piano,^ for limiting tlm illustrations, 
from this composer at last, to choral numbei's. His “ Songs Without 
Words” furnish a rich mine of musical material that no student of 
, music and its development can afford to ignore, througli whicli the 
•rise of the romantic in music may be traced, and wliicli can always 
be played by some pupil in the high school. 

The list of iTHiords used in Central High School reveals that there 
is- an intenti' i to insvill patriotism through their iSe, ’or at legist - 
to acquaint the students with current and popular expressions^ of 
war-time feelings, and a desire to familiarize them with the tonal 
qualities of various orchestral Instrinneiits. Av ith reference to this 
last aim, it may be said that the violin, cornet, and flute arc i{}l 
familiar to the students through the playing of the high-school 
orchestra. P'nrther, the- phonograph modifies so gBeatly the redl 
tone of many of the instruments that it is doubtful whether the 
pupils will ever recognize the reality by reason of having heard the 
phonographic imitation. It would be far belter to develop the high- 
^ school orchestra until all the instruments could l>c heard, and han- 
, died and examined there in the high school. 

The intention underlying the use of many of the. records is ob- 
scure. There are many records that are absolutely supeHliions, 
because no person could possibly hjve escaped hearing them in 
original prodilction during the last four years. Other titles a 1x5 
trivial or ordinary, “ Poor Butterfly,” '' I You Calling Me,” 
“My Rosary for You,” “PensSc Amoureuse^” by Herbert; “ Slidiis 
Troftibomis,” “Birdie’s Favorite,” etc., are found. Few of the 
really 'great masterpieces of music arc included. The lovely Welsh 
folh songy "All Thi*ough the Night,” Nevin’s Rosary,” the 

Anvil Chorus from “II Trovato»e” (for brass band), selections 
“IRigoletto,” “ Lucia,^ “ Aida,” “ Otello,^ a "Stacckto Caprice 
by Vogricb, a fantasia oh Mendelssohn’s “ Spring Song” ora repi-e- 
. sgAtatives type j finally in the Peer Gytil suite, Medi- 

Meffdiflssohp’a Yiolin (^certoCw E 

^ ttallehijah ChSrus Messiah,” 

from Efijahr,” “ t)ne Fin^ Day ’’ from hladav fiiilterfly, and the 
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lovely Beethoven Trio in C, for woodwinds, the higher regions of 
musical expressions are entered. But this last grou^ is not repre- 
sented sufticiently in tlio .catalogue to. cluiracteinze it, and tlie nia-' 
j^ity of the selections ^re of the fii*st and second types described 
above. ' 


s are 

.'4s- 


KKI) OK A.\ OltCHKWTBA. 


A school such as Central High School should have a targe well- . 
equipped ot^hestra. A military band would alfy be of great Tissue 
and would fit in admirably with the Keserve Officei's’ Training Co^&% 
plans of instruction. Chorus singing should be thoroughly organized ^ 
and supported. It miglit jae elective or required, or both. A good 
- plan would be to have one period per week of required chorus for all , 
pupils, divided into some six or eight large groups, and two periods ^ 
per week for an elective d\oriis, or perhaps for a selected cliorus ^ 
instead. The study of music applied under outside teachers should 
be credited, and the work of pupils applying for such credit should be^ 
carefully examined and evaluated. Courses in harmony and in musical 
appneciation might be offered immediately, but as these subjects must ^ 
be elective, can be carried only by pupils who have fairly good prepa-- • 
ration, and will be elected only by those who have a largc interest in 
music growing out of sound experience and training, it is doubtful - ' 
how largo a following for them would be developed immediately. 

A report of the committee on music of the Commission for the 
'Reorganization of Secondary Education of the National Education 
Association was published, by the Buretyi of Education as Bulletin, 
1917, No. 40. As one of the. authors of that report, the present writer 
takes the liberty of quoting some of its analyses of the* values ot^v 
various courses in music and its general plan for music courses foi$ 
four-year high schools, with reference to hoiu*s and credits: ^ 

t.H0ftU8 SINGING. 

This course should be offered to mipUs «f all j'rars.. Although in the smaUer 
high sclfooLs U Is not pfactlcal^c to dlvUle the chorus according to years .In the 
school, In the larger schools such division Is preferable. , - ^ 

In Intcivst uml artlculntlou wltl^he earlier exiwrieuce of the pupils, 0*orp» 

, j>ractice appeals especially, students In the earlier years of hlgh-schoo! llfe;^ 

»but in. resiHJct to voices th^ years are uufortiiuate for. many pupils, and 
wise selection of music mate4|^l within ^limited rapge Is therefore necessary. \ 

'A careful and frequently reputed examination should l>e made of each IndU 
vlilual voice, and each pupil should.be Judiciously assigned to the ai^ropNate' 
vocal part. -- ■' '*'• ’ 

In the upper clneBe% 'the^vp!cos being more matuiy, the pupils are able 
tiiidertake a hij^ef tyi» of muslt^ Involving ™iy a 
peWShop' Jh sln^nj| ^hu^ alfo / * 

^ ,w.i^)^ting5th_^ich9yuafd^f^ 

^‘^practlre frem ti 'type by, the Inunattm^ - 
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ringers toca type of artistic music rennlj-Ing a considerable grasp of structure, 
th^natic flevelopmefft, and musical content. 


OBCHESTKA. 


. This study should be offered In all the years of the high school, both In the 
four-year plan and In the ‘six-year plan. In the latter case It would be wise to 
plan two orchestras, a junior and n senior orch^tra, the one serving as a feeder 
to the other. When the hIgh-school course Is four years in length, a grammar- 
school orchestra Is d(«irable for the purpose of developing the younger ma- 
teria tke advanced orcljestra of the hlgli school 
The inusiclahship that results naturally enswnble plnying Is more. ad- 
vanced than that which arises naturally from ensemble singing. More hours of 
practice aud preparation are necessarj’ before successful participation is pos- 
sible; the expression of the musical thought or Impulse is less diredl than la 
singing and becomes a matter, therefore, of greater reflection ; the mechanical 
nature of the medium of expression makes sight rending and a knowledge of 
staff notation more exact ; the number and diversity of the -orchestral parts— 
diversity In pitch, tonal quality, and rhythmic prwedure— make t lie whole a 
richer complex than chorus work presents; and this complexity and variety 
have attracted composers to orchestral expression for their greatest works. 
Nevertheless the course In orchestra must be thorough and well organized to aL 
faiu its best ends. Th^ following recommendations are therefore urged : 

First, The instruments shouhl he pla>W in the inunnor of their solo capticl- 
tles, the Ideals of chamber music, and tlie refinetl treatment of each i>ayt In a 
symphony orchestra being ever kept In mind. 

Second. Music should be selected that, hnw'evcr easy, still recognizes these 
particular values for each and every instrument. 


Third. The orchestra should be considered an orchestral class or orcliestral 
study club prliimrlly, and a factor for yie diversion of the school -only Inci- 
dentally. .w 

Fourth. Each Student should be provided with an orchestra part for home 
study, and should he expected to prepare his music bt^tween the dates of the 
orch^tral rehearsals." This requirement is ospeciuHy Imiwrtaut where school 
credit Is given to members of the orchestra. 

Fifth. Instruments should be bought by or . for the school, to remain school 
property, and should be loaned, under proper restrictions, "to students who 
will learn to play' them. Instruments such as the double buss, timpani, French 
horn, oboe, and bassoon should be bought Only by such means can orchestral 
richness and sonority be secured, the real Idiom of the orchestra be exempllfled, 
and advanced, orchestral literature be made practicable to the studenta 


MC8IC APVKECIATIOX. 


Music appreciation as a thorough Intensive study of mbslcnl form, history, 
biography of muslclaus, aud esthetics of music Is particularly appropriate for 
the Tost two years of high school, as prior to th^ years the mature quality of 
feeling In great music Is largely Jncompreliensjble ony but the 
exceptional boy or girh A music experience and a technical foundation that 
can be gained onl| tn the ninth and tenth years necessary,. Twp jhM 

of^chonf^raett^ M^was odtUned^ or t^o^ears.ol harmmiy or of orches- 
Um prefers rejopiqm^d^ prioc.^ ^denaking a coon^ such 

qs is heieipaipued, w ^ ^ ^ - 
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Mttti» ami tenth year pu{>Ua, and more infrequently, aeventh and 'eighth year 
pupils, have nevertheless made excellent progress in music appreclatioh. The 
cohtqut of such courses, however, should be different from the content of 
cour.'ies for older pupils. In explanation of the difference, It may be helpful 
to distinguish between musJcal exj>orlence for the pupil pod analysis of that 
experience and the marking of generalisations from It. The course for eleventh 
anjl twelfth year pupils should be rich In musical experience. These "pupils 
should hear a vast amount of classical nnisic, end a broad and searching study 
of musical art from various Illuminating viewpoltrts should be based upon that 
• experience. Younger sh<>uld unquestionably l>e offered a similar rich 

musical experience; and this should l>e adapted to tbeir years, in part by the 
selections of music, hut mon* es(|>ecinlly with n*gnrd to the- amount and nature 
\ of ihe analysis ^nd contrlhutory \study conducted upon the basis of tbq^ musical 
\ experience gained. \ 

\ There Is, therefore, neotl for dlfTeront grades of work deslgnutetl ns music 
jtppreciatiim. These grades inay\ extend from tlie mere bearing of music; 
wtfh little or no comment or study, \ to n form of les.^am In which the discussion 
aud\study range over the further dplds of musical knowledge aiid criticism. 

** haVuony. 

Inasmi\ch ns this* subj<'ct demands j^rlinnrily quick and sensitive perception 
mid retenmo nieinory. it Is especially nbpropr^te to the ninth jind tenth years, 
though It copld well l>e suhstitutetl for>n\uslc appreciation In the Inftt tXvo years. 
The requisite talent for its study Is not great nor so rare as commonly sup- 
pose<l,’but as mterest in music Is necessnn’ it shonkl be made an elective stuTly. 

An'Ocndemlc^rcsontutlon of the suhjecti such as that found in almost nil the 
older textbooks, to be heartily coiidemm*^. The* following features^ should be 
luvarlnhle: 

(I) Epr tralning\ carrle^l throughout anil at^bipproprlnte stages Involving 
aiirar recognition of\ony Interval, any trlml ns raajor, minor, diminished ot 

^ augmented, any sovonth chonl (ns to Its intVn’nls). of any tone and of any 
chord as to Its scale relations, of any chord \progrbsslon. or any modulation 
as to Its harmonic procedure and the keys intolve<l, of organ points, suspen- 
sions, anticipation; in snbrt, Involving aural recognition of all the harmonic 
mnteriol leanied and use<l through the eye and symbols of notation. 

(II) Instruction In^he pmmlplcfs of melody writing;, tendencies of melodic 
tunes, melodic contour.' niotlv^lon, the phraw, th^ process of coherent musical 
thought^ the period. 

• (III) ^armontxalton of mClmlies (original or glv^) rather than hnrmootza 
tloa of figuretl bfb^. . (Thorough bass should be taught, but shoi^d (xmstitute ^ 
only a small part -of the practice. )\* \ v ' 

(Iv) Harmonic analysis as reveolW accepted ,masl^l usage W composIM of 
the chord piatei%I presented. \ 

(v) Pree<lottf and rou^c^l proficiency ia the use' of ha: 
harmonic factor is like a new word i^ the student's \ 
bj^im in cons^ctlDg immerous ^musica> senten 
with all of Hs merits, powers, and special. Qaaljtles. 

(yl) .1^ composition for the; development of aelf-expi 


the crltldtos'pf these efforts directed rather , to thelrWceess in 

. the atad^t'8 tntenttpas than tOL tb^ detiitls itt, technit^l accuracy except* in,.UioM 
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APPLiKl) iiusic. UE SCU^L CREDIT FOB UVT 81 DE WORK. 


- Although a number of schools ore now offering courses in npplU*<l 

music — tlmt Is, voice, plnno, vlojln, and soinotlmes even other Instruments— on 
the same basis the other subjects, the general udoptlmi of this plan can not 
reasonably be expected for some time to come, if It ever becomes feasible. 

/It isf therefore, recoinmondod that study of voice, piano, organ, violin, or 
any orchestral Instrument, under si)eoIal teachers outside of school, when 
seriously undertaken and properly examined and tvrtlflo<I, shall receive regular 
credit towanl gn\duation^ This recommendation Is based upon the following 
amsldeiTitlons: 

" (1) Tlie protlolency gained In singing or playing by ninny lioys and girls 

during the hlgh-s<-hm>l perl(Hl proves to bo of great value to them in later life. 

(ID XotwUhstancflng that mo'^t adults believe It deslmblo for young people 
to learn to sing or to play an instrument, a severe humUcap put uiwn them 
by the necessity of attending, at the same time, to the demands of their s(*lmol 
“^ork ;^nnd ninny pupils, Irvoludlng even a number who- expect to be musicians, 
abandon or neglect* niuslc during their hlgh-schooI yeui*s. when the greatest prog- 
ress cau and should bo made, rather than Jeopardize their prospect of n diploma 
(111) We regarcl as untenable the assumption, expressed or Implleil. that any 
individual would he unetlucute<l if ho pursued three nr four regular studies 
per year and added music to these, but would be eilucuteil If he pursued four 
or five studies eacli year and dropped ijiualc. 

(iv) We behevc that this untenable assumption is due not to any active 
consideration of the question a.s to the place <if music In an e<UicatIonnl plan, 
but rather to a passive acceptance of traditional a endemic standards that are 
now outi^rown and sliouhl be abandoned. * 

The plans by which such ere<llfs iimy lie ofTevwl must l‘o baseil up<ni the 
following considerations: The work of a inipll In applied imisic must be of ■ 
a quality and standard thut the .school can conselontlously nwept as equal to 
^ the standards maintained in the other studies pur.sucil In the sclifwl. To thU 
end it Is necessary to be sunrthat the private loaeber Is qualified to do Ids 
work acceptably, and* that the student Is faithfully carrying out the lessons 
■ of his Instructor, It must he asci'rtnlned further (hat the pupil has sufilelent 
musical ability to warrant 'his spendln/^he energy and time Involvetl, and that 
he practices faUhfuUy and diligently. * The course pursued by the private 
teacher must outlined with suffleleat clearness to enable the school «»ificl}ds 
to recognize it as having definite plan and purpose. 


Time Allotments and Cukdit IIasbu THKntx>N. 
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TruK Ai.u>TMi^TB AN»<'BMfcX Bmed Xhkbi:o.\ — C uiUlnueU. 

MTNIMrM RKrOMMKNI>Kn VOn FOrU-Y1*:An niou schools— C onHnuwJ. 


— ^ — 1 

S 1 


Junior. 

• 1 

Senior. 

J 


j 

Music courses. ’ 

1 

T'crtod.s per week. 

t Periods i>er week. 

1 


Total 

units. 

t‘ 

1 

i 

I'repaml. 

t’npre- 
; p«rc*l. 

Unit'. 1 

'pFcparcd. 

I'nprc- 

parod. 

Units. 

• X 

V 


Chorus ungtDg > 


■' '} 

1 

i;.i 

2 

! , 

4/5 

m 

3/5 

7/5- 

a'5 

1 S/5 to 4 

Orchestra i 

Qteo club 1 

Music appreciation .! 

Theory of music (harmony and j 
cotin terpolnt ► ' 

'i : 
2 

1 “. 

1 1 

2/5 i 2 

I/IO 

2;'5 , 2 

1 . 

l' ■ ■ V' i 

! i?io 

: 2/5 

2/5 
2/5 to 1 



2 2 

1 

Applied mtiMc/or school credit 1 
lor outaide work ' 

1 t.r 2 


2/5 to 1 ' 1 or 2 






lU* marks: 

(1> Orchestra: One rvriod nf dmiblelcnRlh Is preferable to 1»'0 slnjilcpertotis. 
coodurtod alter regular school hours. 


It should gcnermllT be 


^2) Glee dabs: The desirabllUv of grantlitK credit for plce-chtb work Is discussed on page 23. 

(3) Theory of music: This subject ordiziarliy sUo^d not hr oderod until the niudt grade. 

(1) ApplM music: The amount of credit t rt^mmcDded Is Itasod on the fact thal preparation tnvol\TS 
more time proportionately than for any other fnibjcct. 

The committee recommentls that the lime atlotmeot for music appreciation and theory of music la 
neroased whonever feasible to five prepared periods per tvrek with correspond liy: credit . 

Detailed discussions of mothocls and plans for carrying'on 
these courses are given in the report, but sipace does not permit * 
ivsumt'' of these discussions here. ^ 

Especial attention is called to th^ final linesof thy Kenuirks” under 
the table, and to the use of the word ‘‘Minimum*' in the heading to 
the table. As showing that the v'ord is used advisedly in application 
to the table, quotation is next made of a description of music courses 
in operation in one city, and of a plan for making thoslfeourse^ still 
more useful ; 

A COURSE OF MUSIC STt'DY .SCOOESTin>, 


CAol'tts tiughiif . — FUectIve clionis Is.ofl'ered in all Uip:h sobools. Tlie course of 
KtuUy also pressciibes renulrptl chorus, and in higli scliools w^ere physical con- 
UltloTis penult thlx'requireiuont islUuilletl, 

Most of the elective choruses rehearse one two-hour i>erlod per week; credit 
one-fourti) crtMllt a semester. Required chorus work Is conducted usually one 
period piT week: the credit for this would bo the. same, except that creiUt for 
required clionis Is in excess of the 32 credits reiiuired for ftraduntton, while 
credit for elective diorus Is accepted as part of the 32, 

Orc/^eatnl,~Kacll hlgli scliool nmlatnlus no orchestra whicli rehearees as a 
rule one two-lionr |>erloU per^ tveek, though some oroUeslras are rehearsing 
more than this amount of tliite. In some scliools rehearsals are necessarily 
held after school hours, hy reason of physical conditions. Iw two Jtmlor high 
schools the orchestra pnpU^ are In a vot^atlonnl music course, and their time 
for rehearwl^ Is a double period (one and ^ half honrsl per day. five daya per 
week. 

: In the rocatlomd musiccourse the orchestra pmcU^ d^ribed.is cndlted^^ f^ 
.one full .or nefculfti^ course. In Tliot coui^ie jt Is^n^^ l^nt . 

^ h9'u w 

-Dtf a &h'6iir'^ euhjf^ inf iti® 

^ 4PP hmum per the oRhcsthi 
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to equal a linlf-hoiir more, and tUe conr8e» la therefore credited as a half- 
sub jeot» witli outside preparation necessary — that Is, it carries one-half credit 
a semester. 

Harmony , — A two-years’ course, five hours per week, requiring outside prepa- 
ration, and, therefore, carrying one credit n semester as u full subject. The 
work Is based upon the theories of Dr. Goetschlus, and Ids “Theory and Prac- 
tice of Tone Relations ” is placed In the hands of the pupils ft>r reference and 
as a textbook. Only enough figured basses arc used, however, to give the 
student a good grasp of thorough bass. Almost from the start the course 
assumes' the nature of elementary composition, ami the student Is led to com- 
pose melodies and little compositions In which the chord material Is used to 
effect as attractive n musichl result as possible. The purpose Is to develop 
musical appreciation and cause the stud«it to enter upon a quest for beauty', 
as well as to give him an Intellectual grasp of chord material. ' In short, the 
course has back of It the alms, applied to music, thivt lie hack of a course In 
English composition, as related to literature. 

Mw'ical appreciation . — A two-years’ course, five hours per week, re<|ulr^ng 
outside preparation, and, therefore given one credit a semester. The method is 
to work outward from musical material, which Is plnyetl or sung until It Is 
made familiar to the student, to a knowledge of form, biography, and history, 
and an understanding of the principles of musical rest bet ics, In order to give 
the student sympathetic understanding In place of what would otherwise be 
vague musical preferences. 

The Btud^ of mwam applied under outerde teachrne . — The teacher of music 
In each bigh school supervises fhe records, and, therefore, the faithfulness of 
€?ach student’s worlw ' ' 

In addition to the foregoiAg courses the course following is now 
submitted for adoption in the same city: 

ntTKNBlVE MUSIC COU*B8E WITH VOCATIONAL OUTLOOK, 

(1) Students may major In music. 

(2) Work to center around pravUcal (perfonning) mueiciansftip^ with a com- 
plement of general musical knowledge; the twhnical work to consist of Indi- 
vidual practice alone (under outside Instructldh, and In the caw of Instruments 
nob used In ensemble work), or of individual and ensemble practice, as appro- 
priate and necessary fefi^res In case ojf ah'* ensemble Instruments. 

(8) WorK to carry 11 cfSTfhJ a semester, or 10 cretllts to graduate. Time, 
about 12i hours per week. 

^ Thb plan is to offer this balancedfpourse for all studying solo or 
ensemble instnunents, and at the same- time enable students who do 
not wish this course entire, beca^ of prior accomplishment of some 
of its featTOs, or because of no vocational interest in music, to em- 
phasize ^jreatly one or another of its factors at the expense of the 
othm^ as harmony alone, 5 hours per^eek (as iilow offered) ; or 10 
'biou^'of ihdividli^ practice and study alone, outside of school; or 
^Cfl^^mhle pmtice 40 hours in school ; or mu^d appreciation alone, 
6jiou|^i inrSoluwl 

therefo \ ^ 

■,_,. J^To offer iO hoediig week, unfi^;i»refiBl sttpe anS-iii- 

i^^etioa, in enisenftle practice within schools This to meet Uio needs 
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of the avocationally interested, or the advanced students vocatio.>ally 
interested. ; 

2. To permit various degrees of participation in this ensemble prac- 
. tice, as one double period, three, double |>enods, etc., for those 'who 

take it as a feature of the balanced major course. 

(Credit: Laboratory hour credit; 10 hom^, a credit a semester;- 
other numbers of hours, as part of balanced coui'se, in proportion.)^ * 

3. To offer Harmony (ninth and tenth years, in Intensive Coiir^), 
as at present. Appreciation (eleventh and twelfth years in Intensive 
Coiir^), as at present, 5 hours, with preparation, per week. 

4. To per^^ those who take Harmony or Appreciation as part of*' 
the balanced major course to enter three of the five periods .per week, 

^ with a srmiller amount of written work or research work. (This can • 
be jdone without minimizing the values of five-hour work and without 
creating serious division in the classes.) 

Exampleg^ various possible courses, all major, under the plan. 


Harmony 
' or Appro- 
clatJon. 

Tochnic 

wUh 

Theory 

(outside). 

Tochnic 

(indhidual, 

outside 

teachers). 

Technic 
ensemble 
(in school). 

Total. 

6‘ 

0 

7 


n 


0 

0 

7 

13 

6 

0 

5 

2 

n 

0 

6 to 10 

0 

0to2 

12 


> Throo hours, prepared. 


, From all the foregoing recommendations and outlines a course 
should be shaped for Central High School. It is not so important 
that the plans be large at first as that they be of right quality and 
tendency. Growth and intensification will come in full measure and 
in due time, if courses are begun that really begin to develop the 
wonderful^ latent musical -possibilities of the high-school boys and 
girls of Memphis, 


n. VOCATIONAL UIOII SCHOOL. 

While no formal instruction in music is offered in the Vocational 
High School, the musical activiti^ incidentally carried on and the 
active attitude of the school toward these activiti^ proved most 
interesting. Music is certainly a real factor in the life ot this 
^hool. The only question is as to the extent and form of the sui^rr 
structure that should be built upon the very reliable foundations, 
now laid, .. ; , . . . * ^ ^ ■ 

\ ^ MUSIC. AT THX QXNBIUL ASSES^T. " 

^ the school^" wshboT are mmg oii : 
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every regular assembly program. In case of extra assemblies the 
nature of the program for which the school is assembled determines 
the amount ’of music. It may be a lecture which leaves no time at 
all for music; but tliere is a strong inclination to break into song, 
and whenever a program can be made to provide an opening, some 
time is given to singing. Such a special assembly w’as called at | 

the time of the music surveyor’s visit," and the school sang several | 

songs. They were all done in unison, without any etfort at part>ing- 
ing, and, frem the standpoint of a conductor of advanced choral 
music, the results were rough; but everybody sang with spirit ami 
earnestness, and the live, energetic spirit of the school ex- 
pressed in the singing. A teacher of English and expression con- 
ducted the songs with real enthnsiasm and skill and with the mani- 
fest approval of the group. This same teacher directs all the 
■ musical activities of the school’ and brings to the task musical capa- 

bilities, personal qualities of leadership, and an earnest devotion 
that a’rc of inestimable value to the development of music in the 
school. Kone of the work-that is here described would be developed 
except for such leadership. 

In addition to general singing on assembly programs, inncli at- 
tention is given to the presentation of special musical numbers by 
proficient pupils. The influence upon the musical interest of the 
entire student body, of having individuals thus. present sblos for 
voice, or for piano, violin, or some other, musical instrument, can 
not fail to be good; 

WAY8 or 1>EVKIX)PIX0 UURICA\ TNTKRE8T. 








In several otlier ways the musical interest that is in the school 
finds expression and is jey^led to the investigator. Much special 
^ music is prepared fo]raHnnienoenients, class plays, general enter- 
^tajnments, and other school occasions. The Dramatic Club (under 
the sdine teacher) pre^nts a play every semester, and music in con- 
uecti^~tnth.al^se plays is given a prominent place. .V phono- 
graph and records ^longing in. the school are used in connection 
not only witii Spanish and French classes, but to provide music 
^r special luncheons' in the school lunch room and for general 
^mreises. There is al^ the nucleus of an orchestra in the school. 
First assembled in November, 1917, it was "formally organized in 
, Mardi/1919-, iuid yeas preparing, during the period of the school 

^,8UrYoy» tp play for the school’s-cauimauccnmnt eihreises in June. 
C ."The" in^rumentation (»na four fii^ vlblins, four ^nd vio- 

' ^ UpB,*'c»i:n«!^;dr!in^ was surprising to leam .thnt the 

.fsdiSol B^de no 'ewiAnimt ion tl« 

bot the Mg*niMtio^waVinaint»m of its nw«t*' 
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bets iUT(l by contributions from the graduating cliuss. Work ^so 
caniestly done and of sucli value to the participants and to the 
’\\hoIe school system deserves more encouraijeiTiont 
The cuniculum in a vocational school is likely to leave but scant 
.me for culUi.al subjects, so called, and it .night be- necessary in 
A ocational High School to sacrifice some of the recommended music 
(•oiu-ses included m the table given under Central High School. 
Hut the very great strength of imujic us a vocational study has lately 
come to be recognized with startling suddenness. The* table in a 
later Section of this rejioit which sliows the vocational interest in 
music m Memphis high schools, whom music has not l«en empha- 
^«.ze.l at all stiongly, .should lie studied cirefull?. To supplement 
that talile. it may be stated that in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1916, after 
s.isteiiiatic in.stniction in music had been offered in high .schools 
for only about four yca.-s,'n.t inquiry into the vocational interest 
m music in the high .schools similar to the one made in Memphis 
developed the fact that over 61 per cent of all high-s<-hool students 
reported some dogiee of vocational interest. Xor sliould it be feared 
(hat the xt^catronal intC!X‘st will rob music of any of its cultural 
^due or vocational study of it taint the spirit of musical ‘study 
fhere rs a I'.tahty in art that can not be destroyed by a .secondary 
vocational aim; ami when the idealism of young people is joined 
with tins artistic appeal of the subject tlie ntinosphere of vocational 
music cla-sses Incomes iircciscly that of so-called cultural classes.' 

With e.vperiences .nnd observations in mind that confirm these 
judgmeiit.s recommendation can confidently lie made of a type of 
.....sic work suitable for Vocational High Sci.ooi. It is recommended 
that combinations of outside specialized technical study, with en- 
semble practice aiuf theoretical study within the scliool, be ’organized 
and offered. Tlie draft, of intensive courses in music given on a fore- 
going page of this report in the section devoted to Central High 
bchool gfiics detailed suggestions for si. cl. coiu-ses. 

. C. ICORTIIECUT niOH SCHOOL (CX>LORP.D). 

The aspects of music in Kortrecht High School can not be better 
described m brief than by saying that they exemplify further the 
<!uahti*» of singing by certain eighth-grade pupils describe at the 
conclusion of the report on elementary coloi-ed schools. Nothing but 
chorus singing, with the attendant instruction in theory, is done t 
ut this chorus singing is marked by great interest and earnestness! 
a quick i-esponse to n number nf qualities n^iusical feeling, cOn- 
^era|?lc ptfpficienoy in part singing, .and a energy wjd 

tonetho^ "Uien. 

fectidns 5f technic and tone,it ia true, but whewthemi^idiS^ 
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there is certain to be continued development .that will in time elimV 
Date these imperfections. To discuss them in detail should not create 
an impression thaj they are felt to be basic arid formidable. 

The practice of continuing treble voice music through the eighth 
grades has been jnentioned in the discussion of music in the elemen- 
tary colored schools. Tire first singing heard in Kortrecht High 
School was by a large gioup of eighth grade pupils, who did a two- * 
part song for treble voices. All boys — and there were 19 of them — 
werq assigned the alto part, all girls took the soprano part. Most 
of the 19 boys were basses with*well-developed bass voices, but a few 
of them still had treble voices. ’ THie surv'eyoi:’s field notebook has 
this memorandum: “ Eemarkably fine ^arr^’ing of parts, of con- 
tLTipuntal independence, jrom memory T 

The words “ fron\ memory” wei'c heavily *underscoi*e<l. It is 
because the ‘‘ear” — or discrimination and memory for tones — that 
such a performance implies is stirprising, as conti‘nstod with what 
we would expect of the white race. Tlie expression “ what we would 
expect” is used advisedly. There is some doribt in the siuweyor’s * 
mind as to whether the white race lacks the musical intuition that 
would enable them to perform such a feat, or whether tlurir J\al)it 
of mind is such as to restrain them froiTi the impulse and the reliance 
upon intuition that would lead them to attempt it. . 

The writer has conducted a chorus of 1,200 white boys and girls 
through a very elaborate cantata, Keurvel’s “ A Festal Day,” written 
variously for two, three, c^r even four treble parts, and with a sym- 
phony orchestm accompanying, which pupils sang, throughout 
its 45* minutes of length, absolutely fi‘om memory. There was no 
faltering on entries of parts or in melodic accuracy. These pupils 
were from sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. Wliether a chorus of 
cplored children could have learned to do thi^s more quickly can not 
be stated. *The significant fi\ct is that white children and their 
teachers are not generally disposed to make such an attempt at all. 
Probably the disinclination arises from an intuition.that it is hazard- 
ous and unwise; and probably the inclination of^he j^lored race to 
do this very thing arises from an intuition that it is nol^at all hazard- 
ous for them.*" jt is impossible to be certaitj. Only a .protracted 
series of the aiid musical memory tests devised by Dr, Carl 
Seashore, of the University of Iowa, would lead to ceifain knowl- 
edge. It would be a moat interesting and valuable work to give 
r teste in the most carefut way io large groups of colored and 
. white pupls, aiid publish t]te 

Thi^toge hrthls too hea*^,tandE the head tone, itoten- 

"'sfc ' tiaUy » heautiM age, was #ttle developed.- ISome humming 
groups an^^ 

better but it failed to 


>:rl' 


■ 
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do so. Tl.ere is no do.ubt, moreover, tliat tlie practice of. Imvinir 
basses persistently restricted to the treble clef, in combination with 
bo3s \Mth treble voices, who sin<r an octavo higher, is pernicious. 

. niese boys with treble voices perhaps suffer most, for they are con- 
tinually tp-ing to sin.r the parts in the wav their deeper-voici 
as^iates sing them. It is certain that they believe these parts 
belong down in the octave that they boar. , * 

In this school, as in the elementary school in which the cantata 
* I’rtparation .sonic supplementary octavo music was noticed 

lying on the pup, Is dcslis. It wa.s pl|.„sant to learn that this music 
^^as piii-cliascd Ite the board of education, in preparation for com- 
mencement, and that the board made similar eontribntions fpr 
earlier coinniencen.ont.s. so that a. library of siipplcmentan- music 
IS ^rradually boin^ acrpiirod. 

Tho pupils of tlie tenth and cleventli years combined gave another 
most interesting clionis rehearsal. The fiisi song was arranged for 
three treble parts and bas.s. but although bass voices were present 
in great niimhcrs the bass part was omitlcd. All bovs were rts- 
s^iffiied to the third of the treble p'arts. Almost all so assigned were 
ba&e.s. but on(> or two who did not Ijavo such depth of voice sang 
as Ion as they could, which was somewlicrc between the two octaves 
The dissonance was not noticeable in the ensemble,, for naturally 
ho.se scattered voices had little power when pushed down to thW 
hmc.st hunts, ^ic injury is not to the imisicul ensemble, but to 
the musical understanding and the voices of those individual pu- 
pils. A long piece of supplementary music, in prcpai-.ation for 
coiiimcnconiont. was next, sung. Here at la.st, the oiilv time in the 
colored schools, the basses wcrc heard on music written on the bass 

w!:!' Ill the tenor part 

was onfftted The upper two parts were* well carried, but tlie bass 

was^not well established. A little listening tour among the rows 
of basses revealed, as might be expected, that many of the basses' 
were still aiming an octave lower than tho notes they saw. If the 
bass notes were high, they succeeded in getting the tone in a Tow 
oetav^ if, they were, low, they sang as low as they could, and 

usualto^ amazingly good ears, ’these boys 

usually veered into a^chord tone, whether they struck fh^ir tone 

of the chord or not. But it admits of little doubt that this4nce^ - 

t^t association with a clef x^hich doea 

no^ndicato the tones that their voices produce 

fo"P^y request of the surveyor, tried a new song at sight, 
fpr four payto, |nixed voi^, but only thf 
^ i^^re^.a^^mpted, > pupil(8 ^ngljy\S 
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technical facts. The parts were very ivcll read and very well carried. 
The voices of the basses here and, indeed, of the students gcuerully, 
were of extraordinary riclyiess and i>dwer. Tlie surveyor’s notebook 
contains this comment, “ Wonderful voices and wonderful eiir for 
parts. * No inhibitions in singing; but the tone is much too strong, is 
quite strident.” 




THK KOBTRECHT BAND. 


It was learned* that for a long period of years prioi* to February, 
1919, Kortrccht High School had maintained a brass band of some 
20 members. It was evident from the accounts given of this band 
that it was held m great favor and was of inestimable value in the 
school and to large sections of tlie commiinity as well. Notlnng bet- 
ter could be done for Koitrccht High School than to reorganize this 
hand at the earlic3j|[possible moment after tl^e disturbance of condi- 
ti(^ns caused by the war has been overcome. Here is a vcliicle of ex- 
pression for which these students would have extraordinary aptitude, 
qnd which would cause vahrable reactions upon the i)articipants and 
the entire student body. The tone of band instruments. l)Ccau.^o of 
its fullness and power, not only attractive to a mice of then* temper- 
ament, b»^t it calls forth the more virile and well controlled ])hases of 
their musical responsiveness. The idiom of band instruments, sepa- 
rately and in ensemble, is characterized l>y w eight! nc^sS of progress 
and by firm, incisive rlndhjns that similarly appeal to wluit is best 
in their types of feeling. The discipline of band practice, with its 
number of parts to bo fitted together in fine coordination, is as great 
as that of orchestral practice, and is felt by the listener as ivell as by 
the performers. 

Again, the band ia connected with patriotic and rnilitury use in 
the thought of'all people, and it acquires something of ^loroic char- 
acter from those associations, as well as from its natural idiom of 
expression. Best of all, its uses* are along avenues that ni*e much 
more frequently open to the c^red people than arc those in^hich 
the orchestra, the piano, or thd pipe orgjin finds use. Vocationally, 
therefore, there is a I'easonably good rfiitlook for the colored band 
musician. Many of the orchestral instruments, such as tlio ol>oe and 
bassoon, are rarely used except in the symphony orchestra, and their • 
mastery by a colored miisIcTan, for purposes of orchestni W 9 i*k, would 
have but small vocational outlook. But these same instruments are 
used in large concert bands, and thei*e the outlook would be brighter; 
and for all thfe other ihstniments used in band thete is very promise. 
Small owbestras offer a fie^d for th^ coloi*ed musician, and cornets, 
clarm^, tromlmneas, and drums, used in band, carry extensively 
jQver into the orchestral fidld. <^Fhc ffute alacL whSfc hot used M 
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sninlJ bands, IS useful in larpe bands and in any small combination 
of orchestral uistruments. The .su.xophone, umvillinglv admitted 
by most band l^dere into the militaiy-band family, and not toler- 
ated at all in the large orchestra, is yet gaining a firm foothold in 
band work; and m small combinations of instruments played’ for 
dances, dinners, ami in cafes and similar places, it offers more lucra- 
t.\o possibilities than almost any instrument, notwithstanding its 
.-mail claims to such a position. In short, if to the band instru- 
inents we add violin and bass, we have a large group of the rnstni- 
iiimits that promise best returns to the colomd player. Many of then' 
mjruments are common to both band and orchestra, with the strii.crs 
Mt over for orclio.stra and «,me of the larger horns left over for 
In u I balance, and in view of the above arguments " 

the band seems to be tlie l)cst point of attack in Koi-trecht Hirrli 
. chool. To develop an orchestra subsequently from the hand would 
^em o >e a wi.scr eiuloinor than to bo"in with orchestra and later 
develop a baud from oirliestni. Bocau.se of both its idiom of ex- 
l-iression and the vocational prospects it open.s, the band seems most 
nppropnhto. 

Courses in harmony and in musical appreciation are not, recom- 
mended for Robreclit High .School. At jiresont they lie outside 
.both the range of neecls and the range of interests of the students in 
pneinl. They lead where the students are not going. Exceptional 
individual talent should he given every opportunity and all assist- 
ance toward development, but such cases should be treated speciallv 
Our scheols can make expensive provision only for the development 
or the majority* v ' 

Crecht for . 

ight of inflexibly high standards, slioiild iiiiqiiestionablv be grven. 
o stimulate such indivuhml musicnl endeavors is certiiinl’y right and 
imperatively right. Because of lioth avocational promi.se and ,os- 

in th . life of the iwson studying; and succc.ss along cither line wilU 
be a benefit to society' at large. 




* CUORT'.S SIXCIXO SHOULD BE UEVELOl'ED. 

Chorus singbgsiicl. as is now done, improved gradimllv by lietter 
assigiments of parts and better tone production, shotUd he devel- 

wonderfully that hu gives Untold pleasure to himself and to Ihe 
thAi Ju/hi^ hours of relaxation is there anything tetter, 

at l^e might do? Here he must find his soul, the soul of. his race 

-1. -"J’ A. . , ' --f-. A 
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THE BE8T IN NEORO MV Sip SHOUI-D B8 CONftEUVED AND DE\’EU)PED. 

There is but one untoward outcome to guard against; ho should 
be true to the development of his own nature by holding to that 
which attracts and exalts him and not ‘yield to the human tendenky 
to try to advance along lines of development appropriate to different 
natures. To this end tlio musical leaders of the race should hold fust 
to the best in.lsj^ro music and develop it 'in accordance witlTits 
germinal tendencies until a racial art Is grown, Burlcigh'^r songs 
even now point the way. Meanwhile portions of the traditional 
forms of the* musical culture of other races that amalgamate 
readily with the quality of expression of the Negro need not be 
tunned; in fact, can not be avoided. Just as the Negro h^s tdken 
the musical scalCvS of our modem white races and molded them to 
his uses, so will he take other features of our music. The prime 
need is for him to cling meanwhile to his own traditional songs and 
his ^wn paths of development of them. Happy will that day be 
when some musician and edu(5ator of the colored race produces school- 
music books filled W’itlf music true to^j-ajcial niialitios upon which the 
children of his race may come into full malimtion of all that is best 
in the normal potentialities of their natWes. 


4. GENERAL ASPECTS OF MUSIC IN THE COMMUNITY AND IN THE 
SCHOOLS AND THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THEM, 


The first hasty and, it must be confessed, somewhat hazy generali- 
zation that came to the surveyor in Memphis was that the southern 
people do not so much have art as Jhey live ari. In other words, 
many of the qual^ities of life that art hopes to be^w on humanity 
are there without the ar/^ that tends to produce them. As typical of 
these qualities w'e may mention the quick response to all that appeals 
to the feeling and imagination, the prevalence of a large humanita- 
rian sympathy, a love of human living rather than a predilection 
•for mechanizing life toward material production, .and an abundant 
love of beauty, whether it be the beauty of nature, beauty in the ^r- 
nishing of the home or the shop window^ or taste in dress. Thc^ is 
a comparatively unhunyed acceptance of life; and the spirit of art 
is largely that of appreciation of the graces and beauties and fine 
qualities of life as it is (if we live it right) , while the* spirit of indus-^ 
trialism is largely that of hectic remaking of. the world according 
tq sdiqe jftan^-born plan which man fancies will make it yield to him 
satisfaction, * 

Is the old ttadition of the South, this tradition of refinement, cul- 
ture, ho^ital% Oye^rne^bJ the pressure of^i 

system industriaf lifet/' Ollier Yvani^ us culture 
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(meaning by a culture the sun, of the moral, esthetic, and social creeds 
of a race) does not perpetuate itself automatically. The culture of 
Athens perished until for ages it was not even a memory in the 
human stopk tjiat descended from its period; the culture of Florence 
perished likewise. So, ho says^ may the culture of our forgathers 
perish if npne seek to conserve it. Is the South seeking to c\iservo 
that which has given it its place in storj’, its charm and value in the. 

u probably on the verge of ceasing to Uveur^ 
vill ij. further fail to hm-e art that will work toward prescrv'ation 
of Its OKI spirit? Out of art and high. traditions that migrated 
across the Atlantic witK _tlio first Virgir.ians did the old culture 
spring. In the wilderness art as somet^iing objectified was for- 
gotton but the spirit of it sflrvived. Will (he spirit now perish? 
And if It does, must not the art bt^vived that first gave it birth in ‘i 
order that a new birth may come? 

In the adult community strong forces are working to preserve 
rnu^cal art develop it more richly, and make it function in ^fiJlives 
of the people It will be a lasting pity if it dock not take deep root 
m the lives of a, people so predisposed toward it. There is dancer 
instead that it will be put o^i a shelf as something remedial, to be 
»pplied-at mght to heal the ills which the day has generated. Art 
SO con(Iitione(i> arl that is not an expression of the full life of a 
people liut IS instead antidotal Ao their real life, is a dead thing, a 
shallow iiypocrisy. ^ p 


FACTOItS IX rOXSF.^-IXO .\XD IIEVEIOPIXO MUSICAL APT. 

AVI, ore can art be put into (he lives of the poonk in a basic- way- 
bo put, so (0 speak, into their celhilar tissue, fo become a part of 
them, and not something too objective, which they po.ssess or seek 
(o obtain posse.ssion of? In the schoolroom. There the basic de- 
opmont must begin. In the adult community the tendencies de- 
\ eloped should merely be finding natural expression. The question 
to which wo are address^, therefore, is whether the, schools in 
Memphis, are doing their part, and whether the music in the ckv 
outside IS an expression of that which the schools have created, 
instead whether the musical forces in the city are performings 
dual role of developing, the musical tendencies of the community 
and expressing them at the same time. It should be said 'that there 
s, of coui^, no shfttp Imo of division. In any city there will always 
bo large developmental forces at work outside of the schools, ail 
always the schools, to;;^me extent, wiU be a field for the 
of development' 

th6i» /Will bevan' a ' 
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with respect to the, extent to whi^h they ' exchange duties, and with 
respect to the power with which each discharges its own charac- 
teristic responsibilities. Non n ally, each will ' contribute tp and 
stimulate the other. > ' 

We have seen what the schools of Mem})his are doing: we arc 
forced to ackno\^ledge that the city is doing better. These re t) le 
facts that force the conclusion. 

The schools have done little' or nothing to develop orchestrar 
playing. Yet since 1906 there has been almost constantly in the'' 
city an orchestra of almost symphonic pi*opoi*tions containing a 
large number of players who w:ere, at the time of their membership, 
either students in high school, or who had been students ip high 
school while getting the musical training that enabled them to at- 
tain to membership. Moreover, the musical life of the tity is more 
nearly up to standard than is-the mnsical life of the schools. 

A brief survey of musical activities may serve to confirm -tlns.^ 

MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS OF THE CITY. 


t ■/- . 




The Philharmonic Orchestra Association wo'have already referred 
to. It was succeeded by the Beethoven Orchestra, which, in turn,, 
developed into the Memphis Symphony Orchestra. It is tr-ue that 
this, the most ambitious atteiupt, was not long continued; but the 
fact that Memphis, som'e nine years ngo. developed even for a time 
a symphony orchestra*, significant. Though it wa^s broken up, 
the impulse survived, as represented again by the Beethoven Or- 
chestra. Finally came the Soldiers’ Aid Clioral Society and Or- 
chestra, the instmui^^al part of which is now in process of de- 
velopment again the Philharmonic Orchostia Association.- 

Xeverbas this light quite gone out. 

In,1918 Memphis paid approximately $i^,700 for band music in her 
parks. This, provided a band of 25 men and conductor, playing seven 
concerts per week for a period of 10 weeks. The blind was constant 
in personnel during that period, and therefor^ had the one indis- 
pensable condition for a good ensemble. Cities of equal size .can bo 
found that appropriate more than this amount for the saipo iiurpose, 
but taking all cities of a|5proxijna^ly equal population in the United 
States, the amount Memphis paid is probably far above.the average. 

Detroit, a much larger city, the appropriatibn in 1917 for the 
purpo^ was $11,000; for X919 it was $17,500« Iti a Ireport on 
"j J^is feidurc of community life very lately reived from, a mimWr 
pf;Cities^ iDfetroit sta|p 9 :: The difference? isaoonmted for by the fact 
that |hem, an increl^^ in the wage scale becau^ihe jiumbey 
' *of men i% the Xhm season is 
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from June 22 ^,Septem% _1, inclusive.” This quotation is made 
as giv mg evince that other, cities have encountered, the increase in 
wa^ scale t^t thrqjttened todppnve Memphis of her park concerts 
at the t me^e surveycn- made h1s incpiiries. As in almost all cities, 
commui ity singing was a feature of the. Memphis programs durW 
the war ^t is to be ho^ved that such, singing will not be thouiAt of 
as appr^nnte only to war time. 

An organization that has performed a large service for Memphis 
g^eralh^ as well as for its own membership, is' the Beethoven Club, 
llie practice which tins organization follows of giving Saturday 
aften^n concerts free .to the public, though the club defrays the 
cost of the aiiditonum for the purpose, is most praiseworthy. 

• In 191(y_i^d again in 1917-18, the club maintained a public 
school music committee, and for a time this committee undei^k a 
serie.s_of programs given in the schools the pupils. The move- 
^ mem, met with lieaily appreciation from the schools, but was gradually 
dis^iitmued. largely because of the diffculty, always encountered in 
such endeavors, of obtaining throughout a loug iieriod the'serv'iccs 
0 a comparatively small ^up qf members to sing and play at the 
houA during which the schools are in' ses&ion. Several pereons con- 
nected with the schools commented regretfully to- the surveyor upon 
he abandonment of the inovcmeiit. The Beethoven- Club also" gives 
three artists concerts each season and maintains a study class for its 
memters- which meets twice each montli. Its connection with the 

discussed above was exceedingly earnest' 

Memphis has the Rennaissande 

R«pertoire Club, all of 
which condne Iheir activities to their own membership, and repre^ 
sent thoM earnest groups which in every city carry, by indirect means, 

^ large stimulation to the better thought of the colnmimity. In the 
lisno Tochers’ A.ssociation, however, another type of organization ^ 

IS cnTOuntered. There is Always opportunity for progress and prom- 
ihe of It when j^fesaional people ^her together. Moved by -unity 
of purpose, affiliated by like experiences and similarity of ideals, and 
. definite and prectical connection with' the affairs to whichk!«*ws 

the^urn their attention ami efforts, they arp Jpablc of effecting'V i 
improven^nte. The Piano Teachers’ Aasociatiorr of Mem- 
p IS provw to m no exception. Though an i^rganization of oom-> > 
^rahyel^late birth, and by the implication of tlieir title dev<^ 

they, are scanning the. whole Memphis field # 
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THE INTEREST OF THE CHAMBER . OF COMMERCE IN MUSIC. 

The chamber of commerce of Memphis has a music committee. 
Ordinarily if a chamber of commerce has a- music committee at all, 
it restricts its functions to providing incidental music for occasions in 
which the organization is interested for other than musical reasons. 
The music committee of tlie Memphis Chamber of CoinmerceT did 
better. It turned impresario and broug^it to Memphis the Scotti 
Opera Company for two niglits of opera. The appearance of the 
opera company in Memphis was its fii-st Evidently the committee 
retained some of its business acumen in the venture, for it cleared 
$1,500. Now it is suggested that this be held as a fund to finance the 
development of high-school orchestras, and that the chamber of 
commerce repeat the undertaking from year to year for the continued 
benefit of such a fund. The plan is‘ ideal. If it were carried out, 
Memphis would not only accomplish local results that would appear 
to be little short of miraculous, but it would gather a reputation over 
the United States that would exceed the reputation it has as a lumber 
center. This is not said idly; it is a prediction. The plan continued 
vigorously Vvould challenge the attention of leaders of thought along 
social lines all over th^#^ted States; and these form a largo and 
commanding group, ▼ 

It is perhaps needless to say, after giving an account of such a 
brilliant achievement, that the chamber of commerce supports all 
endeavors looking toward the development of community music. 

Memphis supports two series of concerts annually, one of which 
aims chiefly to present in due season- all of the greatest pianists of 
our day, as well as some of our great orchestras; and the other of 
which brings to Memphis brilliant assemblages of leading operatic 
ringers ,ajid attractions not less noted from other musical fields. The 
only limitation, indeed, to the provision of all that is best an music 
seems to be the lack of a large, comfortable, and acceptably located 
^^uditorium. This is a misfortune common to many cities: but in 
Memphis 4ven this handicap will probably be soon removed. 

' A STUDY OF THE EXTEXT 'OF PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AMONG SCHOOL 

CHILDREN. ' 

The private teachers of Tnusic in Memphis have not by any means 
been idle. One of the inqui^jies prosecuted in Memphis in connection 
with the music survey was the amount of private study of music 
on4ertaken^ by j^iipils from the third year i|i school to the senior year 
in high inclusive, tabl^ following give the results of the 

inquiry^.. It is ui^uecessat^ the questionnaire here, as the 

table shows what queriions were as^^ ^ > 
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M'/iilc nrhooU, ff-mrntnni—fjradri 3 to 8, incluHcc. 


Number taklnc: lessons 

Number rei>ortinj; cost 

Subject of siM'oiuljztN! sUnlv: 


61 ^ 


833 

756 


PInno 


# • 



^ oipp ^ 





Violin.. 




- 

Cornet. 





Harp.. 




— - - 

Orpan..__ ' , “ 

Buple 

Fife 

Drum 




• 

Guitar ; _ 





UkelolO— 





Banjo 


Genenil music ‘ 1 

Co.st report (Ml : If ' ® 

Per month 

Cost .In 0 months. ^ ^.077 

; $42,003 

This table has been greatly conclense.l.' Much additional comment 
and explanation are needed. 

All of the white ^Icmentary schools are not represented, Lid some 
that are .repre.sented are not fully accxiuntod for. The schools not 
included at all are Church Home, Lauderdale, Lcath Orphan, Open 
Air Joffe^n Street. Of these, LaucTerdale is probably the only Tm 
that would have greatly increased the totals. Schools reporting, but 
are I^th (third grade missing). Madison 
Sn T »if>ng), Pope (eighth gi-adc missing), and 

Smith (fifth, fourthj and third grades missing). The close^of the 
school term came too early after the omissions had been discovered to 
permit of renewed inquiry. 

The results wei-e reported and tabulated by schools and grades. It 
would be possible, therefore, to show the geographical distribution 

thafthis’ ‘J?. according to age, but it was thought 

that this additional detail would not hafe value commensurate with 

the space i would occupy and the difilculty of quick interpretation 
tnat It would cause. ^ 

The ^stribution by subjects of study gives an aggregate of m ' 
pupi^ studying, which seems irreconcilable with the total of ^ 

S discrepancy is explained by the fact that 

of the 833 pupils study two special musical subjects. Piano and 
virtm, or piano and general music, are frequent awmbinatiems. 

•‘ he table laextraordinaiy in point of certain cp^ H , 

WPi^-X^POilied the study 

clarinet^ trombon^ ^li^^ceHq, or There-^/the 
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for stimulating tlie study of these and other orchestral instruments 
by organizing little groups of any (i^hestral instruments whatever 
in every school where a nucleus of two or three instruments cun be 
formed, and then making strenuous effort to ^pply the instruments 
needed for richer effet t, in the order of their value to the gi'oup. 
purchase of instmmenfs to he owned hy the school is impcTyiilvi', 
If the board of education can not purchase them or can not purcliaso 
enough of them, private contributions fi'om outside sources and pro- 
ceeds from copcerts and school entertainments should be* secured and» 
us^. It is doubtful whether many cities of the size of Mempliis 
would show such a narrow outlook upon the field of orchestral in- 
sitninients. Surely those missing ijystimments ai'e known and loved 
for their beautiful musical possibilities. On the otlicr hand, the 
presence of students of the harp in elementary scliools is almost as 
extraordinary in a favorable way. Very few cities of even mmh 
greater size would disclose a single such student. 

The fife, bugle, and dnim students are created through the activi- 
ties of the Boy Scouts. No one wishes to restrain them in the 
but why not develop the di uinmers into tympani players, tlie bugleis 
ihto trumpet or cornet players, the fifci’s into flute players? They 
would be all the more competent in their original capacities. 

The vogue of the ukelele must be accepted as gracefully as pos- 
sible, ifc seems. Yet parent^ might be advised to spend money in 
giving their children instruction on some instrument that has real 
imtsic written for it, that has, indeed, a noble literature and broader 
musical possibilities, and that the child will not be ashamed to play 
after he is 20 years of age. 

The number of lessons per week taken by each pupil was stated in 
the reports and was tabulated, though not included in the table. 
l^vfo lessons per week are taken by the great majority of puj^ils, - 
A number of additional facts could have been ascertained from 
the reports, as, for instance, the average cost per lesson, and this cost 
in different neighborhoods and for different instruments. A de- 
tailed analysis, however, wmild have extended quite beyond the ])ro- 
portions of space, which tms one inquiry deserves. 

We pass to the tabJa,^ 

C of ore (I ctementartf oraifcn, 3 io S, itivUiHive. 


Numlier taking )cssonsJ- 




NutniHHr reporting 

Subject of speclnli«e<l atndy ? 

170 


i»i 

174 


: it’". S‘- 
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Colored schooh. ricmenUn u gifidex. 3 to 8, CoutluueU. 

Contijiued. 


Snbjocr of sixyinHztHl study 

Comet 

I>nmis 

I'kHoJo ■ 

Cost iv^h>rtwl : 

I'<*r moJKli 

* ’osr ill niiir ithoirii.s 


3 

1 

1 


^2. as 

$3. 10?. 27 

Camps and Charles Avenue schools are omitted. The omission of 
( arues probahlv diminished the totals jneatly. One school is prob- 

ably incomplete, but not in such measure as seriously to affect the 
total. ' 

Two pupils are evidently pursninfi two lines of study each. 

The variety of snlj^ts is reduced below that shown in the preced- 
m;tr tabic. ^ 

Jhe average cost ix>r lesson is only about one-third that disclosed 
in the table of white schools, 

bearing on what was said regarding the probable liking for 
band instruments qn the part of the colored students, it should lie 
observed tliat-3 of 191 pupils are studying the cornet "against 4 of 
'^'>3 jHipils in the preceding tnble. 

The percentage of study of the ukelele and banjo is.lower. 

riio aiiestionnaires submitted to high-school students embodied 
two iiiqmnes not included in those submitted to the pupils in elo- 
nientary schools. One of these inquiries was designed to bring forth 
facts tjiat would disclose the amount of vocational interest among 
high-school students; the other aimed to discover the amount of 
study undertaken and abandoned, and to ascertain the causes that 
lead pupils to “ quit taking music lessons." In pursuit of Ihe second 
inquiry those two questions were asked : “ If you ar^ not taking 
lessons now, have you taken lessons in the past? “ What were your 
reasons for quittin^l ” Unfortunately, preceding questions had in- 
quired whether pupils v^erc at present ^king lc.ssons. and what 
siiecial study they, were pursuing, if they were taking. The result 
was that pupils .who had taken lessons but had quit conscientiously 
reported the name of the instrument they studied when' they were 
taking. This accounts for the great exce® of students of piano, 
plus violin, plus voice, etc., over the total number of students now 
takiiig lessons, or over the iiunibeir that have tauten lessons. It will 
be observed in evidence of this fnetjhat the total of all numbers 
under the separate subject headings almost equals the sum of those 
no^ taking and that have taken lemons. A little study of the , 
table, which follows^ will make this clear. « 
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Central Uiffh School 


Number taking lessons.- 

Number that have quit 

Subject of specialized study : 


146 

230 



Piano 

Voice 

, Violin - - 

Comet »- 

Harp 

Fife 

Drums 

Ukelele 

General music 

Cojst reported : 

Per month 

In 0 months 

lleasons for quitting: 

Moved - 

I^ck of time 1 

Not Intereste<l 

Health 

Finances 

Would not practice^ 

Vocational- experiences and alms: 

Have earned money 

Now earn money 

Expect to earn 

As critic r 

As performer 

As teacher ^ 


.289 

10 

-27 

7 

1 

1 

2 

4 ' 

20 


$930. 15 


.$8, 371.35 


'20 

SI 

7G 

8 

11 

3 

10 


24 

34 


Fortunately the pupils who ha^^e quit taking music lessons did not 
state the cost of their former lessons. If we assn me that the $930.15 
per month is the cost to tho 146 pupik now taking, an average cost 
of $6.37 per month per pupil is obtainetj. This is a reasonable gen- 
eral average, and the outcome is sulScient evidence that only cost of 
current lessons was reported. 

The remarks under the table for white schools on the distribution 
of subjects of stiuiy and the startling omission of many instniments 
apply here. The harp, it may be noted, again appears as a subject. 

Among the reasons for quitting, which are the usual ones, lack of 
time is prominent. This fact should give weight to the arguments 
for orbiting outside musical study. The total number giving rea- 
sons for quitting is 208; the number reporting is 230. Only 22 state 



no reason. « 

of vocation^ ilitere^t is unexpectedly large. The schcml 
j^ves sq Jitfla standing to mujic 4h^t one would expect even rol^i 
interest epd anil^itioB tq decline. ^ Nevertheless, M profe^ 

a voci^ona][ intei^t 25 hw® 

or are eatiiilng ihoney, ' Wie vWiife to l^e student g^ the^ Incidental 






ihTnrh observe anywhere 

thL mu£ hL^wT"" nrofession other 

suits. All of the 34 expect to teach, ^ of them expecting alsS L 
play or sing professionally, and 2 expecting to teach und^sCK^ 
musical critics as well. Have these 34, and others who wouldl^ 

ThP^^ ‘=o“'^>tions, no claims upoi; the school system? 

They are only 3 m every 100, it is true, but schools in whicr^c 
K broadly and intensively developeil give a much larger percentage. 

•» w,.': 

The tables for Vocational and Koitrecht High Schools mav be 
scanned largely m the light of tlie.se ob.sen-ations ^ 


Xumber taking lessons.. 
Nuinlior that have quit 
.Subject of specialized study; 

Piano " 

Voice ' 

VIoiin 

Tornt't 

Fife 

Pruins 

Ukelele 

General music *. 

Cost reported: 

IVr month 

In 9 montlis 

Ucasons for quitting: 

Movwl 

Lack of time 


Vocatiojial High Schooi. 


6 

13 


12 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

.2 

2 


$44.00 

$390.00 


Not Interested A 
Health ^ 


.5 

4 

1 

1 


Vocational experience and aims : ----- 

Have earned money. _* 

Expect to earn ^ ~~ ; ^ 

Expect to be musician I_. ~ ~ ^ ^ 

between the number taking 
Jcssons and those taking pmno, etc., the .Reader should refer to tlm 
comments made on the table for Central Uigh School 

.1? wir S.' ‘‘M®, which, .pph „ 

dl here, it may be pointed out that in this school Hve of the\8Ut 


well 


pupils who are now taking lessons expect to gain at least 
their Jiy^ihf^^rt^^ 


a part of 





imi^iSin W ihkt if ^ 
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tlio practical musical advantages recommended for it herein were 
offered the number's of students interested would undoubtedly in- 
crease. Pi-obably vocations now taught in the school are not tliought 
to be superior, but if music is equal to shop work why not spend a 
fraction of the surn necessary to install shop work in installing 
coui*ses in music. Much could be done with little expense except for 
the salary of a teacher. 


Kortrccht Iliffh f<cIiooL 

Number tukin? los.sons ^ 

Number that liuve quit 

Subject of special I zchI study ; , 

Piano.-. ^ -- 

* Volet* 

violiiji -- - - - 

Coruof ^ 

General music 

Cost reported : 

Per immth 5 1 

In 9 luonths - — - -- 1. 

Ueas<in for qiiittlup: ^ 

Moved — - ' " 

Health ; ^ 

Finances 

Vocational expoiieucos and alms : 

Have earned money ^ -- 

r. — 

Now earn money ^ 

Expect to earn money 

As critic ^ 

* Ah j)erformoi’s 

^ As teacher. 

This table is full of interesting implications. Ti>e cost of in- 
struction is exceedingly low, le&s than $2 per month per pupil on 
an' average, and most of them take two lessons per week. In con- 
nection with this, the number that have earned^ are earning, or 
expect to cain money by means of their music should bo noted. 
Obviously, these students of music teach others at an early age and 
at a low price for the instruction. The percentage vocationally 
' interested is exceedingly high. Taking the number 45 as the total 
so interested (since within this 45 it is possible Uiat the others are 
all grouped), we find that over 11 per cent of the pupils in the 
expect to earn money through music. Of these, 85 expect to 
5 j^qpect to be performers, and 8 expect to be critics. Of 
o&urse, thc*e students do not ,know what this claim implies? 
Init tittle <p^(si^i!t.bpt"that, the entire 45 intead to eara am4 

moaey by means of music, largely teachii^'oth^ 

' , Tt^.. ' ie JieTa.AtJeafij^ 

in moi^c if iw^ically univefsal^i^h the odipred .people. is not 
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important wlmt relation their j>ossiblc attainments may bear to the 
development of the great music of the world. The imi>ortant query 
IS what relation it beur.s to their contentment, pleasure, and'^well- 
being m life. Do not these lesults in Koiti-echt High Scliool- give, 
any suggestions us to tlie future racial life of the Negro and what 
must be done to minister to it? 


THE MONEV'*’< ()ST 01’ riMVATK INSTRUITIOX, 

Tlicsc tables not l)c loft ^vitbont a word or two 'more of com- 
ment. In tlio aggregate they .show that l^f.^boys and girls in the 
Memphis schools are stifttring music outside of school at a cost of 
at least $54,000 annually. Tliis figure is for lessons during nine 
montlis only and is probably too low. One is impelled to ask why 
citizens wlio liaye sucli regard for a subject .that they will spend 
this sum annually for it will take such small' interest in advancing 
much inoro. ccono^nicai instruction in the .schools. True, public 
scliools do^ not, except in a few ca.so.s, teacli pupils ind.iyidually to 
play tlie jiiuno, but they can and should give instruction that would 
stimulate the cliilds interest in his outside musical study, give him 
far greater intelligence and taste, and save many hours of instruc- 
tion from his mu.sic teacher on rudiments that he should have 
learned m scliool. In short, the schools can and should give the 
siJecial rtudent everything nmsical except the specific technic of 
ins special branch, and they slionkl awaken his desire, tp undertake 
^hat and hecouio proficient in it - 

TOE T1!I-.ST.\TE Ml-SU AL EXAMI.MXn nOARn. 


In connection with the private teaching of music in Memphis full 
value must be attacheil to the work of the Tri-State Musical Examin- 
ing Board. No better effort can be made in the cause of music than 
to improve stnnddrds of teaching by guarding against the operatiAs 
of iKwrly pi-epafed and unprofessionally-minded teachers. Strong 
efforts have been made in several States to ha\-e music teacliers 
certified by the State, but little has been accomplished. It was most 
encouraging to find that Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas are' 
banded together in a movement that, while it does not crush out the 
incompetent teacher, yet does give high authority' and lecognitiod 
to all competent teachers who wish to aid the cause of music and 
the cause of the music teacher by coming within its operarion. 'Rie 
Tn-State Examining Board was founded in 1914 and was inoor^ 
pora^ under State laWs in 1917. A car^l (dudy df^tire hani^^ 


vy standai^s,-' 

pf the hoard-is to give — " * 






11 ^; 
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Tnent of the examination fee, and to award to those who are sue- 
eessful certificates of proficiency and ability to teach. These cer- 
tificates may be accepted unquestionably by students and parents as, 
giving full assurance of the entire capability of the instructor. The 
^ard will undoubtedly do much to raise standards of teaching in 
the three States in which it operates. It would bo well for other 
States to adopt like measures. 

As has been admitted, music in the public ^jchools of Memphis 
does not have the quick forward look and the optimistic^energy that 
characterize some of these features of nuisicul life in the community 
outside and iit the State. But as we glance in review at these latter 
we are struck by the fact that those features that are most progres- 
sive are comparatively recent. The teaching of music in all the 
schools erf the State has been required for two years. The activities 
of Max Schoen in the eastern end of the State do not gieatly ante- 
date the State requii'ement; and Mr. Schoen tells us that the East ^ 
Tennessee Normal School only since that date doubled its umsical 



require^j^ts for prospective teachers, and that teachers and tl\e la^o 
rural population alike are q\iite uneducated musically. His efforts 
have l^en greatly in the direction of pi'epariiig teachers to teach at 
least the crude begfinnings of music. The West Tennessee Normal 
School is of late date and has not provided for an adequate program 
of musical instruction. The Tri-State Musical Examining Board 
dates only from 1914, and its charter only from 1017. The chamber 
of commerce brought the Scotti Opera Company to Memphis only 
last year, and the suggestion to use the fund acquired for the benefit 
of a school orchestra movement is later yet. Thq. private teachei's 
have performed a large ^service, but why are there not musical de- 
velopments in Memphis that would give impetus to the study of the 
flute, clarinet, trombone, violoncello, bass, and other* instruments? 
The schools could not be expected to be first in creating interest in 
thfee. ' Even the cornet is but slightly studied. ^ 

The conclusion is irresistible that the State is undergoing a gen- 
eral musical awakening, is acquiring an ever more acute conscious- 
ness of itself musically, and of the needs and possibilities of those 
outside the circle of i^mall group musically advanced. But it might 
. be asked whether the public schools should not lead in all such pro- 
r gressiv© awakenings in the community. Perhaps they should ; but 
they do not. Public schools deal with children, lafgely of tender 
age, many of them mere infants. The parents are the constituency 
of flie sobools, ahd.the i^hools tey to bring these children up to the 
of an edueatipn that the majority gf the parents hold ^ dim 
b^^tion as the righltone,^ ^piejinblip schools ate, tlibt«fore> pftne 
to fellow luad fiot to If do^^ seem ^ ^ urgent 

'thing to the majority of perent^^^ will pot he vigorously 
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taught It would be interesting to know just how many parents 
Have helped to demote music in the esteem of grade teachers by 
asking to have their children excused from it. It would be interest- 
ing to know how much interest has been displayed by parents— not 
groups of musicians, who will always be regarded as special plead- 
ers, but just average parents— in the form of inquiries to tethers 
as to how their children were doing in music, and would not the 
teacher take especial care that their children learn music, ete. i 
But while the public schools in Memphis have not takra the ini- 
tiative, and while we can understand, in part at least, why’ they 
have lagged, it is their clear duty to meet Ahe present advancing 
demand by n response that will not only balance it, but that willS 
turn cause the demand to again advance, mat must be done to so 
meet It ? Wo have indicated in great detail some changes that should 
take place. A few words as to administrative plans remain to be 


THE SUPERVISION IN MEMPHIS SCHOOLS. 

In the music department of the Memphis public schools there are 
two supervisors for white schools and one for colored schools. In 
white sdiools a siiiiervisor visits each elementary schoolroom once 
ii\..^vcntecn school days, in colored schools the supervisor visits first 
and second grades once a month (20 school days), grades above 
Urn first and second once in two weeks, the high school once e^ry 

The time piespribed for music by the school authorities min* 
utes per Avcck, or an average of 15 minutes daily, to be distributed 
as^eiiis best. Tins is not enough, except for first grade classes. It is 
dilhciilt to see how a supervisor iu white schools can stay even 15 
minutes in a loom on the occasion of her visits. As one supervisor 
teaches three days each week in Central High School and only two 
days in the elementaiy schools, but seven days of supervisory work 
are possible in the week. In the 17 days during which all elementary 
rooms are visited there are thus 23 days of actual supervisory work 
from the two supervisors. But the 8chools"Which they must visit 
have a total of 369 rooms, which gives an average of 16 rooms per 
day to visit and instruct. Geographical distribution of schools al- 
ways affects the time element, and causes loss of time. Adequate 
supervision includes the giving pf model le^ns, observation of the 
work of the grade teachers, conferences with individual teachers 
conferep^ with individual children, and perhaps consultation with 
the principal of the MhTOl and occasional, special rehearsals for soniio 
pro^am.^. All pf this cap fiqt possibly be done in the time alldttedi 

On the otfier baPd ^visitslat greatOT^htefeBil* 
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supervision, what a noted superintendent once alluded to as short- 
arm blows,’’ / The supervisor in colored schools visits fii st and sec- 
ond grades too infrequently, but stays :i0 niiiiutes in a room in all of 
her visits to first, second, and third grade classes, 30 minutes in all 
intermediate rooms, and 45 ininute§ with each grouj) in the high 
school, ’which she visits once a week. Each high-school group has in 
addition two 15-mmute periods per week for music. The length of 
lessons given by the supervisor is satisfactory, but such lessons are 
too infrequent. More supervision is needed. ^ 

In addition to visits to all schoolrooms, supervisors conmict meet- 
ings of teachers in which they give instructions in the content aiuj 
methods of instruction for the outliiieil coiu'so. Those meetings are 
held pnfe a month each for two groups, one gi'oup consisting of 
teachers of first, Ifeond, third, and fourth grades, the other c4 teach, 
ers of fiftl^ sixth, seventh, and eighth gi'ades. Attendance on these 
meetings is mandatory. A weekly meeting is hold in addition, which 
is open to teachers of all grades who wish to attend. « 

The total outlay in the school year 1917-18 for music in tlic i)ubliV 
schools in Memphis was $3,540. This was paid in siilaries to the 
three siipervisoi's. Such other items of expense as were incurred^ 
were so small as to bo negligible. This is probably a low Vecord for 
expenditiu'es for music. 

Tflae surveyor believes in the future of Meiupliis, the future of her 
schools, and the future of music in her schools. Theie is native ci)J* 
ture there, native talent, sympathy, good impulses, and moltives by 
the score, and no bad ones. The time has come no\v when these must 
' work in practical ways to achieve the values that liolong to them. 
They have been idle or misapplied, not dead. ^ 




5. SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

- 1. Provide a copy of each of two or three good boolcs of rote 
songs for the desk of every' firfet and every' second grade teacher. • 
(This would devolve upon the board of education.) 

2. Provide c\"ery teacher with a pitch pipe and require and instruct 
teachers in its*iise, (Board of education* and music department.) 

8. Restrict compass of first-grade songs to middle C as lo\v tone, 
second-grade songs to an occasional B flat as low tone. (Music 
department.) 

4. Issue a carefully selected list of rote songs for first and , second 
gnides and require teacher to stay within this list or to use no other 
k>ngs exd^pt on approval of the music department. (Musio de- 

^ (k Qacpfoiiiend sopgs that hegih op 0, thijpd spac^, treble 

' de#, to Ite ■used' 3n first begijmih^ eye?y 

8elil^Iv ^ (Music ^ - 
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C. Instruct all first and second grade teachers in mctliods of cor- 
recting monotones and proceed vigorously and systematically to put 
the methods into practice. (Music department. U 
7. Discard most. of the motion songs— at lea.^, all that have any 
large muscle nioveuients— and songs that deal with rongli narrative 
subjects. (Music department.") 

^ 8. Develop the light head voices of teachers and children and 

secure a tone about one-half as loud as that now in use, but that 
will be pure and flexible. (Music dcpartinent.) 

0. Teach rote songs by fii-st singing them entire two or three 
tunes over, words and music, to the children, using a small, pure 
voice, pronunciation forward, at the lip<. then sing, a phrase ‘at 
a tune, each phrase repeated .several times,* and do not let children 
sing It back to the teacher till she feels they will do it snccc.-csfa'lly. 
Continue so to the end, occasionally singing connectedly all phra.ses 
from the first up to the point then reached. Have quiet, sensitive 
attention, the children listening intently to the teacher. Do not sav 
W()rds separately except in case a word is inisuncler.stood by the 
children and mispronounced. Then tell the children tvliat the word 
is, but do not ask them to I'ecite the text, (Music department.) 

a nclividual singing in first gratle and continue it to sixth 
ve, at least. Such singing is to be on music that the 
g acceptably in concert. Have two children— the first 
-stand. -The first sings a phrase; as he finishes and sits 
ond child sings. the second phrase; and the third child 
^cond begins. The phrase.s should smoothly. Do 
io supply a phrase or help if n child falters. Do not 
a child until the attention of the class wander.s. It is 
not a lesson; it is making each o’hild individually responsible for his 
part and i.s informing the teacher o^f the extent of her problem and 
the abilities of her class. Also, the practice supports attention 
throughout a drill that entails many repetiiionsT (Music depart- 
ment.) ' • 

11. In second grade begin ear training by having p5|)ll.s syllabize 
sh()rt successions, such as 1 - 3 - 5 , hummed by the teacher, and then 
write them. T ahe these fra^mefits from . thc^ music of the currci^ 
lesson. Continue this practice into the advanced grades. Mak^ it 
involve recognition and writing of each new rythmic and tonal 
feature. (Music depaatment.) 

J2T Do not iiermit pupils to sing wrong tones to right syllables 
or wrong syllables to right tones. Be ready to supply the. 
name they are likely to miss or stop them and exemplify it and 
them sing- it .boc^ individually if necessafy . ( Miisic department!) 
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14. mvo some bdys and some girls on each yocal part np to the 
seventh year, ^but not necessarily including thab year. (Music 
department) 

15. In seventh and eighth years find out what the register of the 

various childiw’s voices are and assign each to a part that conforms 
to that register and is notated on the staff exactly within that 
register. (Music depkrtnient.) ^ 

16. Provide much supplementary music for seventh and eighth 
grades, some of it for treble voices alone, some including bass clef. 
Use either kind in either seventh or eighth grade, according to the 
voices present at the time. (Board of education and music depart- 
ment.) 

17. In practicing part songs for treble voices have all pupils sing 
and learn each and every part successively by syllables, then words. 
Then try the group on the parts* together. (Music department.) 

18. See that teachers and boys understand the voices of boys in 
seventh and eighth grades, the bass clef in relation to the treble clef, 
and tWe voices of the boys in relation to both of these clefs. (Music 
department.) 

19. Never permit both basses and trebles to sing tlie same part, 
except in a unison ^song. (Music department.) 

20. Abandon music examinations. If proper written work is 
given and the teacher is as observant of the singing as she sliould be, 
the status of every child will be known better by daily work than 
it can be by an examination. At least examine only pupils whose 
daily work is known to be well below average. (Music department 
and superintendent.) 

2J. Discard stereotypiTd definitions that afford only a meinor}^ test 
and ^ve no^ indication of musical power. (Music department.) 

22. Restrict theoretical knowledge to knowledge of the music 
being sung and believe that the test of it is found in the musical 
capability of the pupils. (Music department.) 

23. Abandon so-called music appreciation” study in eighth 
grade^at least until eighth-grade pupils can make music themselves 
thai the hearer can appreciate. (Music department.) (N. B. — 
This does not mean t^at the pupils may not advantageously hear 

' good music, be filled with a good musical experience.) 

24. Ascertain in every school every semester whato)rchestral in* 
MruLments are being studied by pupils in that ^hool and how far 
1ad>aB(^ each pupil is. (Music departoent, through teachers.) 

26. Xnviie prof^iohg^ players of orch(^al instruinents, mngly 
^ ^ tbo ^me fo the seventh and eighth grade claves m 

, 88 as poesible^ and describe and illustr^ the pf 

" tiieir mstruments.^ (Music depaste^t} 
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various orchestral instruments and school^ 
orchestras. Encourage study of the instruments and the organiia- ' 
tion of school orchestras. (Music department.) 

an<kat times instruints for school ' 
education, music department, citizens.) 

28. Kequire every teacher, present and incoming, to ^ve evidence 
of a nece^ry minimum of mufeical knowledge, or acquire it within 
R given time. (Board of education.) 

Work as rapidly as possible toward abandonment of the de- 
partmental plan of instruction. (Music department.) 

30. Irtcreaa the time allotted to music in second, third, fourfli, 
hfth and sixth grades to 400 minutes per wedk, in seventh and eiehth 
grades to IW or 125 minutes per week. These are average allot- 
ruents over the United States. (Board of education.) 

31. Supervisors should allow an average time per room in each 
Khool visited of at least 20 minutes. This should be done even' 

If at present, as a result, a supervisory visit to each room could be' 
niaue only once a nionth.- (Music department.) 

32. Supervisors should give a mmlel lesson in each room visited, 
ascertain the status of the work undertaken by the teacher' since 
the supervisor’s last visit, outline the work for the next’ similar 

beginning on such new work as the teacher feels 
will be diflicult for hei', and explain to the teacher the manner of 
continuing the work begun. If time is too short for instruction of 
the teacher appoint a time when the help may be given. (Music 
department.) - 

^ 33. Provide more pianos and at least one poiikble Wn for each 

school as rapidly as possible. (Board of education.) - . 

^^4. Increase supervision in the white elementary^chools by as- 
signing two supervisors to that division alone. (Jloard of educa- 
tion.) > 

35. Employ an- additional teacher of music, preferably a man, 
who is a thorough musician and has had educational traininir or 
experience, or l»th, that render him capable of teaching the entire 
range of musical subjects • outlined herein in the table of courses • 
and credits given under “ Central High School,” and who knows 
•orche^ral and tend wofk Shfliciently well to develop and conduct -- 
orche^ras and bands. He need not play' any of these instruments S 
proficiently, but should be able to sc 9 re well for them and' guatd *’ 4 ^ 
the rtud^ts’ forrti of playing. He should be assigned to GentralT.V^ 
High %hool, but shmild te indirection of all high-school iriuffl&'^l 
It should be his purpose aiid duty to develop, as' rapidly as pq«ibl|& j 
I the forms of woric in each high whtef ^ 

■ . inu^»m>wcli-.Ugh^ sd® 
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gueh other courses, or modifications of those coui'sesj'^ts lie might 
tihmlr desirable and wise. (Board of education.) 

36. In Vocational High School the teacher who is now directing 
the music there, and teaching other sObj^ts also, should be given 
morh time to develop the music under th^ guidance, and with the. 
assistance of, the head teachev of high school music in Central High 
School. In time a music teacher on full time will be needed for tliis 
school. (Board of Education.) 

37. In Kortrecht High School the present teacher and supervisor^ 

of *niusic should continue to teach and develop the music there, 
under the direction of the head teacher of high-school musiQ, and 
according to the suggestions made earlfer in this report, as tliese 
may be modified by the head t^her of high-school music. (Board 
of Education.) - , 

38. Orchestral and band instruments should be provided in nil 
high schools as libei*ally as possible, to be the property of the schools, 
but to be loaned to serious and dependa^e students Diake o/)- 
plicatidiv for them* No instrument should be bought until some 
such student makes application for it, unless for an" immediate pro- 

* vision of a aet of band in^ruments. In loaning these instruments 
s the board of. education should be protect^ by some such form of 

contract as the following, which is the one infuse in Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Memphis Public Schools, 

^ - Memphis, Tcnn., 19... 

Th!g Is to certify that I, .Tohn Doe, of Central Hijrh Scliool. Memphis, Tenn., 
have received from Mr. Blank, tcnchcr of music In the Central Hlah School, 
ore double bass, one bow, one waterproof cover, one carrying strap, all la 
good condition, the cost of which, In September, 1018, was $92. 

N It is understood that^thls Inatrunient with Its appurtenances Is to remain 
- In my p 08 f«ssion only during my membership In the Central High School 
Orchestra; at the conclusion of my membership, the instrundent, with Its ap-. 

* purtenances. Is to be returned to Central High School in as good condition 
fus is described above. Also, I nm to bear all expenses for perishable adjuncts, 
Budi as strings, reeds, etc. I am to be financially responsible for loss of, or 
damage to, the Instrument or appurtenances, and I am not to lend, rent, or 

the instrument to anyone wHhout the written consent of Mr. Blank, or 
: the authorized teacher of music In Central High Scho<tl. 

fSKAI..! 

' 39^ It should be possible fQr a student to graduate from high 
’ ■ school with one-fourth of his total quota of credits made in music. 
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